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PREFACE 

This book is designed for the lowest grades in which 
a textbook of English is used. While in the majority of 
schools such a book is first introduced in the third grade, 
in some schools it may be considered advisable to use it 
somewhat earlier or later. 

The twofold aspect of language teaching in the lower 
grades is recognized in the book by furnishing situations 
that will stimulate children to use their mother tongue 
in a free and natural manner, and by providing such drill 
in correct usage as will lay the foundations for good lan- 
guage habits. 

The quality and variety of the material presented is 
unusual. It includes real and fanciful explanations of 
natural phenomena, historical stories, legends and myths, 
dramatizations, narrative poems, and descriptive and 
lyrical verses — all adapted to the interests of young 
children. The method of presentation is informal and 
natural. The socialized recitation is emphasized in a 
variety of forms. 

Adequate and appropriate drill is provided in correct 
usage of pronouns and verbs, pronunciation, spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation. 



vi PREFACE 

A unique feature consists in the arrangement of the 
seasonal material in a part by itself, as a supplement 
to the regular work in Part One. This enables the teacher 
to select the material opportime for classes entering either 
in September or in February and to gain the advantage 
of the special interest and enthusiasm that holiday pleas- 
ures bring to normal children. 
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PART ONE 
GBTTIHG ACQUAINTED 

As some of you are strangers to one another and 
most of you are new to your teacher, don't you think 
it would be a good plan to come to the front of the 
room and introduce yourselves? 
Tell what your name is. 
Tell what your father's name is. 
Give the number of the house in which you live and 
the name di the street on which it is. 

You may begin each fact in the way suggested 
below: 

My name b 

My father's name is 

We live at 

Speak out clearly and distinctly, so that every one 
in the room can hear you. If you wish to tell something 
more about your family you may do so. The mem- 



2 HELPING THE TEACHER 

bers of the class will be interested in hearing about 
your brothers or sisters or about the pets you have. 
Remember that you are all going to be friends here 
and that the sooner you leam to know about each 
other, the happier and more homelike your school 
life will be. 

HELPING THE TEACHER 

Written Exercise 

It will be a great help to your teacher if you -will 
write the introduction you gave in the last language 
lesson on a sheet of paper so that she may use it in 
making out her roll. 

How many facts will you tell? With what kind of 
letter should the first word of each sentence begin? 
Think over the first sentence you are to write and see 
if there are other capital letters besides the one used 
at the beginning. 

Remember that each word of a persorCs name shotdd 
begin with a capital letter. 

How many capital letters are there in the second 
sentence ? How many are there in the third sentence ? 

Remember that the names of streets and all other 
places shoidd begin with capital letters. 

How should you end each sentence that tells some- 
thing ? 

Remember that a sentence that tells something shoidd 
end with a period. 



A POEM FOR STUDY 



A DICTATION EXERCI^ 



Look over the sentences below. Fill in the blanks 
and see whether there are any words in them that 
you do not know how to spell or to write correctly. 
If there are, study them carefully so that you may 
write the sentences from dictation. 

My name is 

I am in the Third Grade of the School. 

Our school building is on Street in the of 



A POEM FOR STITDT 



The Swing 

How do you like to go up in a swing, 

Up in the air so blue ? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 

Ever a child can do ! 



4 A POEM FOR STUDY 

Up in the air and over the wall, 

Till I can see so wide, 
Rivers and trees and cattle and all 

Over the countryside — 

Till I look down on the garden green, 

Down on the roof so brown — 
Up in the air I go fljring again. 

Up in the air and down ! 

Robert Loxtis Stevenson 

Who wrote this poem? Who is supposed to be 
talking in it? How do you know that it is a child? 
What question does the child ask? What is the 
answer to this question? Who gives the answer? 
How does the child prove that going up in a swing is 
one of the pleasantest things that a child can do? 
Tell some of the things the child sees as the swing 
goes up in the air. 

Have you ever been up in a swing? How did you 
feel ? What did you see ? 

Read the poem so that those who listen will feel 
the joy of swinging up and out in the fresh, clear air. 
When you say swing make your voices swing out. 
See if you can let your voice show the difference be- 
tween up and down. 

Pronunciation. Be sure to pronounce how, do, you, 
blue, and flying correctly. Repeat these words after 
your teacher pronoxmces them for you. 
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COPYING A POEM 

"The Swing" is a poem and so is not written as 
stories are written. Notice the different lines. With 
what kind of letter does each line begin ? 

Remember that each line of poetry should begin with a 
capital letter. 

The parts of a poem are called stanzas. How many 
stanzas are there in this poem? How many lines 
are there in each stanza ? 

Copy the first stanza of " The Swing " very care- 
fully. If there are any marks that you do not under- 
stand, ask your teacher about them. 

In copying it, read a line at a time and then say it 
over to yourself. Next notice whether there are any 
words in the line that you do not know how to spell. 
If there are, study these words before you begin to 
write. Then write a whole line withotU looking up. To 
glance up at each word is very bad for the eyes and 
alsQ for the writing. Can you tell why? 

What kind of mark must you put at the end of the 
second line? This is called a question mark. It is 
put after a sentence that asks a question. 

Remember that all questions should end with a ques- 
tion mark. 

p. K. ENG. LOWER — 2 



6 PLEASANT THINGS TO DO 

PLEASANT THINGS TO DO 

Oral Exercise 

Can you think of some other sports or amusements 
that are the pleasantest thmgs a child can do ? 
Perhaps you enjoy : 

Going to a circus. 
Going nutting. 
Going on a picnic. 
Coasting. 
Playing a game. 

Think of something that you have done and enjoyed 
very much ; then come to the front of the room and 
tell your classmates about it. 

Be sure to stand squarely on both feet and to look 
straight at the class while speaking. Speak clearly 
and distinctly. 

K you waiit to make what you are telling seem 
real, you must describe it fully. In the poem "The 
Swing" the child who is supposed to be talking did 
not say that going up in a swing was one of the pleas- 
antest things a child could do, and then stop. She 
described all about it so that those Kstening or read- 
ing could almost feel as she felt and see the things she 
saw. 

Suppose that you have been to a circus recently 
and want to tell your friends about the good time you 
had. 
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8 MAKING STORIES INTERESTING 

You might begin like this : 

Gk)ing to a circus is great fun. 

Last spring 

First we went to 

There we saw 

Next we 



The thing I liked best 

MAKING STORIES INTERESTING 

You will make your story much more interesting if 
you tell it fully and clearly and if you begin some of 
the sentences with different words. 

Notice how tired you would get if each sentence 
began with the same word and if the different facts 
were strung together with and^s : 

I like to go to a circus. 
/ went to a circus and I saw the animals. 
/ went into the big tent and I saw the fxmny old 
clown and I laughed at him. 
/ ate peanuts and drank some lemonade. 
/ came home when the show was over. 

See how much better the following story is : 

Gk)ing to a circus is one of the pleasantest things 
a child can do. 

Last spring my 'mother took my sister and me to 
Ringling Brothers' Big Show. 

First we went into the animal tent. It was fun 
to watch boys feed peanuts to the old elephant and tq 
see him pack them away in his trunk. 



MAKING A BOOKLET OF AMUSEMENTS 9 

Next we went into the big show. There we saw all 
kinds of interesting things. The thing I liked best 
was the funny clown. He tried to do everything the 
circus actors did. Each time he tried he tumbled 
over backwards in the ring. 

I hope I can go to another circus soon. 

In all the stories that are told in your class, look 
out for sentences that begin with the same word and 
are joined together by and^s or so^s or then's. Call 
attention to them in a kind way and help one another 
to tell an interesting story so that each part fits into 
the one that follows it. 
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MAKING A BOOKLET OF AMUSEMENTS 

The principal of your school would surely enjoy 
hearing of some of the good times that you have had. 
As he can't always come in to listen 
to your stories, don't you think it 
would be a good plan to write 
them and to make a booklet for 
him to see ? Write all your stories 
neatly on paper of the same size. 
Then make a pretty cover and 
fasten the sheets together. On the 
cover you may either draw a picture 
of a child who is having a good 
time or you may cut such a picture from a magazine 
or paper and paste it on. Some one who can print 
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lo A LANGUAGE GAME 

well may write on the cover, "The Pleasantest Things 
a Child Can Do." 

Before you begin to write your story, think over 
each fact you wish to tell. Tell only a few things but 
tell them very well. If there are any words that you do 
not know how to spell, ask your teacher to put them 
on the board for you. 

Always learn to spell a word before you try to write 
it. Never copy a word a letter at a time. 

What will you have for the name or title of your 
story? 

Every word in your title, except the very little ones, 
should begin with a capital letter. Ask your teacher 
to write some of your titles on the board. Always leave 
a blank line between the title and the first sentence. 

A LANGUAGE GAME — / SAW 

Make a list of the things that you saw at a circus. 
Have your teacher write the name of each thing on 
the board. Tell her how to spell it whenever you can. 
The list should be a long one, as there were so many 
things to *be seen. When it is finished, the whole class 
will repeat the list aloud, being careful to pronounce 
each word clearly and correctly. 

Next erase the list. Then ask your teacher to 
divide the class into two sides. 

The first child on the first side will begin, "When 
I went to the circus I saw — " and he will name 
one thing he saw. As he names it the teacher will 



STORY-TELLING H 

write the name on the board. Then the first child on 
the opposite side will say " I saw 3, — " and the teacher 
will write this name down also, and so on down the 
two lines. In this way each child will have a turn. 

K a child begins with "I seen" instead of "I ^aie;," 
or if he names something that has already been written 
on the board, he must take his seat. 

The children who will help to win the game are 
those who keep / saw on the tips of their tongues and 
who are quick to hear and see the things that have 
been named and to think of new things to name. 

The side that ends with the greater nimiber of 
pupils still standing wins the game. 

Always remember to say I saw. 

STORY-TELLING 

How many of you children like to hear an inter- 
esting story? Read the one below: "How We Came 
to Have Umbrellas.'' You see it is just the kind of 
story that children enjoy. Try to learn to tell this 
story so well that some of you can go to another 
grade and entertain the children there with it. 

How We Came to Have Umbrellas 

Do you know how we came to have umbrellas? 
Listen and I will tell you. 

One April day many, many years ago, a little brownie 
was out in the woods with his very best clothes on. 



M STORY-TELLING 

Suddenly a shower came up and the brownie ran for 
shelter under a big toadstool that grew near by. 

Hardly had he reached it when he heard a sound 
that frightened him almost to death. It was a dor- 
mouse who was fast 
asleep and snoring on the 
other side of the toad- 
stool. 

"Dear, dear, ' ' cried 
the little brownie, " what 
shall I do? What shaU 
I do? If I stay, that 
wicked beast will get 
me. If I run away, the 
rain will wet me." 

Just then a happy 
thought popped into his 
head. He tu^ed hard at the toadstool and up it came 
by the roots. Then away the brownie ran, carrying the 
toadstool over his shoulder and leaving the dormouse 
in the rain. 

A grown-up person who happened to be in the woods 
spied the brownie with his toadstool. "What a good 
way of keeping dry," he said. Then he went home and 
made an umbrella as nearly like the brownie's toad- 
stool as he could. 

Read the part that introduces the story. Think 
about it as you read. Do not try to learn it by heart. 
Just readjt over and over and think about it imtil 
you can stand up before the class and tell it. ..'The 
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question you ask at the beginning will tell your 
listeners what the story is going to be about. When 
you say, "Listen and I will tell you" make your voice 
sound so interesting that every one will want to listen 
well and hear all about it. 

Group Exercise 

After a number of the children of your class have 
given the introduction, the class may learn to tell the 
other parts of the story in the same way. There are 
seven parts. 

1. The part that introduces the story. 

2. The part that introduces the brownie. 

3. The part that tells about the shower and what 
the brownie did. 

4. The part that tells about the noise the dormouse 
made. 

5. The part that tells what the brownie said. 

6. The part that tells what the brownie did. 

7. The part that tells what the grown-up person saw 
and said and did. 

Practice telling the story in parts. Ask your teacher 
to divide your class into Uttle groups, with seven 
children in each group. Each member of a group 
must take a different part of the story and learn to 
tell it as well as it is told in the book. Practice 
telling your parts before school or at recess. 

When the groups are ready, ask your teacher to let 
you have a contest. She will decide which group 
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tells the story best. Perhaps one group will tdl it 
so well that the teacher will let those seven go to the 
Second Grade to tell it to the little children there. 
While one group is telling the story the other groups 
must be listening carefully. This is good practice in 
politeness. It is also a great help in learning the 
story. The children who listen will soon be able to 
tell the story by themselves. They may tell it to 
some one at home. 

In telling the story, think of one part and tell that. 
Then while you are getting a good, long breath, think 
of the next part and tell that. 

Always tdl a story a part at a time. 

Class Criticism 

After each child tells his part of the story the other 
children should tell : 

1. What he did well. 

2. What he might have done better. 

3. How he might improve the weak part. 

In helping each other, always try to be as kind and 
polite as possible. Suppose Tom stands up before the 
class and looks right at the children as he tells the 
story, but suppose that in telling it he nms his words 
and thoughts together. The following remarks from 
the children will encourage and help him : 

Tom, you stood up very well before the class. I 
liked the way you looked right at us. We knew that 
you were telling the story to us. But you ran the 
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parts of the story together so that it was hard for us 
to know what you were saying. 

MAKING A LITTLE FLAY 

Let the children who told the story best take part 
m a little play. Who shall be the brownie ? What 
might he hold up instead of a toadstool ? What shall 
he do and say? 

Why is the part of the dormouse an easy one to take ? 

What does the grown-up person do and say? 

LETTER WRITING 

Write a note to the teacher of the Second Grade, 
asking if her children would like to have some of your 
classmates come to their room to act the play. 

Ask your teacher to write this letter on the board 
so that you may copy it exactly as she arranges it. 

jOjco/u «>Ucd^ , 
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Group Exercise 



When all the notes are copied and corrected, choose 
a judge for each row and let the judge pick out the two 
best papers in the row. Then post all the papers that 
have been chosen on the ledge of the blackboard in the 
front of the room and let your teacher decide which is 
the best. The child who wrote the best note may take 
it to the Second Grade and bring back the answer 
to it. 

A PICTURE STORY 

Oral Exercise 

Look at the pictures on the opposite page very, very 
carefully. Then answer all the questions below in good 
full sentences. When you have done this, you will 
really have told in words the whole story that is told 
in the book by pictures. Read each question care- 
fully ; then answer it, making your answer show what 
question has been asked. If the question is about 
the children, be sure to begin your answer by saying 
"The children." 

Who are the children in the picture? What have 
they been doing? What do they want to do very 
much? How do they get a boat? How do they 
make a sail for it ? What happens after the boat is 
launched ? How do the children feel ? If there were 
another picture about this story what do you think it 
would show? 
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Written Exercise 
Write the story told by the pictures, making your 
own ending. The beginnings below may help you ; 

One bright, summer day — and were 

They had grown tired of — — 

As they watched the boats sailing away 

At last 

Then undressed her doU and 

The shoe floated away like 

Just as the children were enjoying the fun, a great 

Then 

Class CRiTiasii 
When your stories are written, read some of them 
aloud. After each child has read his story the other 
children should help him by telling : 

1. What they liked very much in his. work. 

2. What could be helped or improved. 

3. How this could be done. 

A POEM FOR STUDY 

Have you ever heard of Robert 
Louis Stevenson ? He was the poet 
who wrote so many poems that 
children love. "The Swing" is one 
of these poems. 

When Stevenson was a child him- 
self he was a very dcKcate, lonely 
little fellow. He had no brothers or sisters, and he 
was not well enough to run about and play with 
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Other diildrai. He used to spend hours and hoxirs on 
his little bed ; but he was never cross and miserable. 
I will tell you why. Though his delicate little body 
had to be still, his brain was very busy. He used to 
make believe all kinds of things. If you would like to 
know what some of these things were, you must read 
his poems. Here is one of them : 



The Land op Storybooks 

At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit ; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 

Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest tiack 
Away behind the sofa back. 
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There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter's camp I lie, 
And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 

These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes ; 
And there the river by whose brink 
The roaring Itons come to drink. 

I see the others far away 
As if in firelit camp they lay. 
And I, like to an Indian scout. 
Around their party prowled about. 

So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea. 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear Land of Storybooks. 

Robert Louis Stevenson- 

Who is talking in this poem ? Is there anyone for 
the little boy to play with? Read the lines that tell 
this. Are the boy's parents doing things that amuse 
him? Read the lines that tell this. 

You see, as the little boy has no playmates he must 
"make believe" and have a good time all by him- 
self. How does he start out with his play ? Where 
is the forest track? What is the boy making believe 
that he is? Where has he learned about hunters 
and their ways? Where is the hxmter's camp, and 
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what does he make believe is behind him? What is 
all around him ? What is above him ? 

"Starry solitudes" are great, quiet places with the 
stars shining down on them. What does the make- 
believe himter say about his parents? Why does he 
say he is like an Indian scout or spy ? Do the people 
in the firelit camp know what danger they are in? 
What breaks up the game of make-believe? How 
do you know that the little boy hates to leave the 
"Land of Storybooks"? 

PLAYING " BIAKE-BELIEVE " 



See whether you can play the game of " M^e-be- 
lieve." 

Pretend that each of you is some person or thing 
out of a storybook. You may be Red Riding Hood, 
Cinderella, one of the three little pigs, Goldylocks, 
Jack the Giant Killer, the wolf in "Little Red Rid- 

P. K. W»C. LOWEk — 3 
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ing Hood" or in "The Three Little Pigs," the shoe- 
maker or his wife or one of the little elves in "The 
Elves and the Shoemaker," Mother Goose, Little Bo- 
Peep, the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, or some 
other person or thing that you have met in the land 
of storybooks. 

When you have made up your mind who you will 
be, think how you can introduce yourself so that 
your hsteners will guess who you are, even though 
you do not tell your name. 

Here is the way a child once introduced her make- 
believe self. See if you can guess who she was. 

I am a little girl who always used to wear a beautiful 
red cape and hood. One day I went to visit my old 
grandmother who lived on the far side of a wood. I 
had a most exciting adventure with a wolf. If some 
brave woodsmen hadn't come, my grandmother and 
I would not be alive to-day. Who am I ? 

In playing the game, be eyeful to make your stories 
interesting. 

1. Introduce your make-believe self without telling 
your name. 

2. Tell what you did or what happened to you one 

day. 

3. Tell what happened next. 

4. Ask your listeners to guess who you are and out 
of what story you come. 
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Group Exercise 

After you have finished your story, your classmates 
may guess who you are. The chfld who first guesses 
correctly may come up and tell his or her story, and 
the game may go on in this way until every one in 
the class has had a chance to make believe. 

THE LAND OF STORYBOOKS 

Written ExERasE 

Did the principal enjoy the booklet you made him 
some time ago? Don't you think he would like to 
guess who some of your make-believes are? Make 
him another book called " The Land of Storybooks." 
Wouldn't it be interesting to illustrate this ? 

CORRECT USE OF KNEW 

Are you sure that you never say "knowed" when 
you should say knew? The only way to learn to use 
knew correctly is to practice saying it in sentences over 
and over. 

Think of some things that you knew when you were 
in the Second Grade. 

The first pupil in the first row may rise and tell 
something that he knew. 

Example. 

I knew that 2+2=4. 
Or, I knew how to spell second. 
Or, I knew the story of "The Three Little Kgs." 
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He may then call on another pupil, who will rise 
and tell something that he knew. This pupil may 
call on some one else. In this way each child may 
have a turn and may practice saying knew. 

A DICTATION EXERCISE 

What does knew mean ? What does new mean ? 

Study the words in the sentences below very carefully 
so that you can write the whole lesson from dictation : 

I knew that two and six make eight. 

George and Paul knew their parts in the play. 

Edith wore her new dress. 

John knew how to spell all the words in his new lesson. 

A POEM FOR STUDY 

Have you ever heard the wind howling around the 
house at night and sounding almost like a person try- 
ing to get in? 

If you have,' you will enjoy the poem of "The Night 
Wind," which tells of a little boy who had been sent 
to bed for being naughty and who heard the wind 
whistling and calling, and thought that it was the 
voice of the night scolding him. 

Ask your teacher to read the poem aloud to you 
and to make the wind whistle and groan and scold 
just as it did when the little boy lay trembling in bed 
listening to it. 
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The Night Wind 

Have you ever heard the wind go " Yooooo"? 

*Tis a pitiful sound to hear ! 
It seems to chill you through and through 

With a strange and speechless fear. 
Tis the voice of the night that broods outside 

When folks should be asleep, 
And many and many's the time I've cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 

Over the land and the deep : 
"Whom do you want, O lonely night, 

TTiat you wail the long hours through?" 
And the night would say in its ghostly way : 
"Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo ! " 

My mother told me long ago 

CWhen I was a Httle tad) 
That when the wind went waihng so 

Somebody had been bad ; 



\ 
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And then, when I was snug in bed, 

Whither I had been sent, 
With blankets pulled up round my head, 
I'd think of what my mother'd said, 
And wonder what boy she meant ! 
And " Who's been bad to-day ? " I'd ask 

Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 
And the voice would say in its meaningful way : 

'^Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo!" 



That this was true I must allow — 

You'll not beUeve it though ! 
Yes, though I'm quite a model now, 

I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say. 

Suppose you make the test ; 
Suppose when you've been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 

From mother and the rest — 
Suppose you ask, "Who has been bad?" 

And then you'll hear what's true ; 
For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone : 

''Yoooooooo! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! " 

Eugene Field* 

* From "The Poems of Eugene Field," published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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First Stanza. Who is telling the story? What 
question does he ask you? What is your answer? 
What does the little boy say the pitiful soxmd of 
the wind seems to do? What does he say the 
wind is? "The night broods" means that the night 
lingers or stays aroxmd and seems to press down on 
everything. What else broods "far and wide over 
the land and the deep"? What is "the deep"? 
What question does the little boy ask the night ? How 
do you think his voice soxmds as he asks it? What 
does the night answer? What word shows you that 
the voice of the night frightens the boy ? 

Second Stanza. What did the little boy's mother 
tell him about the wailing or crying wind? When 
did she tell him this ? What word does the little boy 
use in speaking of himself as he was when he was 
much younger? How old do you think he is now? 
When did he hear the wind? Read the lines that 
tell you that he had been sent to bed as a pimishment. 
Read the line that tells that he was so ashamed and 
afraid that he tried to hide. What would he think 
about as he hid under the blankets ? How did he find 
out which boy his mother meant ? 

Third Stanza. There is a word in the last stanza 
that tells that the little lad is now so very good that 
other children may take him as a pattern. What is 
this word? Do you think he is really a model? 
How does he tell other children they can prove that 
the night really talks to naughty "Uttle tads" ? 
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Try to read the poem as if you were the little boy 
and as if the nignt were talking to you. Learn to re- 
cite the poem. Your fathers and mothers will enjoy 
hearing you say it. 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

Let your, teacher pronounce the following words 
found in the poem, "The Night Wind." Then you 
may say them over and over until you are sure that 
you pronoxmce them exactly as she does : 



when 


what 


away 


brooding 


who 


long 


you 


wailing 


whom 


was 


through 


bdieve 


whither 


blew 


and 


suppose 



LETTER WRITING 

Group Exercise 

When you have learned "The Night Wind," write 
a note inviting some class to come in to hear you say 
it. Before you begin to write, decide what class is to 
be invited and when it is to come. Ask your teacher 
to write the letter on the board after you have told 
her what to say. As each child suggests something to 
say in the letter, the rest of you may ask yourselves 
these questions : 

1. Has he said what we want to say? 

2. Has he said it in the way that sounds most inter- 
esting? 
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3. If he hasn't, how can what he said be changed to 
make it more interesting? 

If he hasn't done all these things, make sugges* 
tions of your own. Your teacher will decide whose 
suggestions are the best. 

When the letter is finished on the board, a very 
good writer should copy it and take it to the grade 
you have planned to invite. 

HOW TO DIVIDE LONG WORDS 

You have very likely learned in your work in read- 
ing and spelling that many words have two or more 
parts or syllables. 

Notice the following words from "The Night Wind" : 

pit-i-ful brood-ing 

speech-less out-side 

Find other words in the poem that have two or 
more parts or syllables. 

A word of one syllable, such as wind or through^ must 
never be divided. If you haven't room to write all of 
it on one line, write it as a whole on the next line. 

Find ten one-syllable words in the poem and write 
them on the board or on a sheet of paper. 

A word having two or more syllables may be di- 
vided after each syllable. When part of a word is 
written on one line a little mark like this, -, called a 
hjphetij must be placed after it to show that the other 
part or parts are to be written on the next line. 
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Just to prove that you imderstand this, ask your 
teacher to give each pupil in the class a narrow slip 
of paper. Next ask her to write the .following words 
on the board, without dividing them into syllables. 

meaning believe 

hoarsely model 

Each child should copy these words, putting one 
syllable of a word near the end of one line and finish- 
ing the word at the beginning of the next line. 

Whenever you write or copy a letter or a story or a 
poem be sure to remember that : 

Words of one syllable must not be divided. 

Words of two or more syllables may be divided at the 
end of a syllable. 

When part of a word is written on one line a mark 
like thiSy -, called a hyphen, must be placed after this 
part to show that the other part or parts of the word are 
to be finished on the next line. 

A LANGUAGE GAME — HAVEN'T ANY 

Sometimes children say "I haven't got no pencil" 
or "I haven't got no book" when they should say 
"I havenH any pencil" or "I hayenH any book." If 
you say the correct words over and over, it will help 
you to remember what is right. You will enjoy play- 
ing the game described on page 31, and it will give 
you a chance to say "I haven^t any^^ a great many 
times. 
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Let one child be a peddler and carry a basket or a 
bocJc satchel. I)et this child make believe that he is 
peddling something to eat or some- 
thing to wear or a toy or a useful 
household article, such as soap or 
thread. He may tell the kind of 
wares he has for sale, but not the 
particidar thing. When he has 
made up his mind what he wants 
to sell, he marches out in front of 
the class, calling, "Wares for sale! Wares for sale I" 
Tlien the children in the class may say together : 

"Peddler, peddler, come this way, 
Tell tis what you have to-day." 

The peddler will then answer, " I have something to 
eat to-day." 

Next the first child in the first row will begin to 
guess what the peddler has by saying, "Have you any 
oranges to-day?" If the child does not guess cor- 
rectly, the peddler will answer, "No, I haven't any 
oranges to-day." Then the next child will guess in 
the same way, always using the words " Have you any" 
in asking the question. The peddler will always use 
the words "No, I haven't any'' unti' some one guesses 
right. Then the peddler will say, "Yes, I have some 

to-day." Tlie child who has guessed correctly 

will then take the basket or the bag and be the peddler. 

If the peddler thinks of somethii^ so hard that none 
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of the class can guess it, the children may ask ques- 
tions that will help. For example, if he is peddling 
something to eat, some one might ask, "Is it a vege- 
table?" When a class takes too long to find out 
what the peddler has for sale, the peddler may tell 
them and may choose some one to take his place. 
Say " / havenH any.^^ 

EXPLAINING A GAME 

Learn to explain how the game on page 31 is 

played. Practice telling each step in the game so 

clearly that when you go home you can explain to 
some one there exactly how to play it. 

Class Criticism 

As each child explains a step in the game let the 
others help by telling him : 

1. What he has done well. 

2. What he might improve. 

3. How to improve it. 

A dictation exercise 

In the game on page 31 you used the word havenH 
a great many times. HavenH is a quick way of say- 
ing have not. The two words are put together and 
the is left out of not Do you see a little mark where 
the shoidd be? This little mark is called an apos- 
trophe and should be put in a word wherever a letter 
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is left out. Write havenH five or six times, spelling 
aloud as you do so. kHMf-e-^n-apostrophe-ty havenH. 

When you have learned how to write the word cor- 
rectly, ask your teacher to dictate these sentences 
to you. 

^Haven't you any apples? 
Haven't you any pears? 
Haven't you any peaches ? 
Haven't you any plums ? 

A STORY TO TELL 

The Bishop of Bingen 

Long, long ago there was a rich old man called the 
Bishop of Bingen. He lived in a great castle on the 
river Rhine. 

On every side of his castle were wonderful fields of 
wheat and rye. All this g^ain belonged to the bishop. 
When harvest time came he had it cut and stored in the 
watch tower of his castle. 

Now at one time there came a great famine to the 
country of the Rhine. No one had any grain except 
the bishop. All the him^y people came to his castle 
saying, "Please sell us some grain or we and our chil- 
dren will starve." 

But the bishop replied, " I will sell you no grain unless 
you pay me its weight in gold." 

Of course, the poor people could not do this ; so they 
had to go away hungry and without any food for their 
little children. 
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The selfish old bishop shut himself in his castle feeling 
very rich and safe. 

But he was not so safe as he thought. All the hungry 
rats and mice from miles aroimd smelled the grain and 
came hurrying to the castle. They gnawed and gnawed 
and gnawed, day after day, day after day, until they 
had eaten every bit of the precious grain. Then, as 
they were still hungry, they ate up the wicked bishop 
himself. 

Read this story over silently. What is a castle? 
What is a watch tower ? See if some one can draw a 
watch tower on the board. See if some of you can go 
into the Kindergarten or a First-Grade room at recess 
and build a watch tower of blocks. 

In telling the story why shoidd you say "they 
gnawed and gnawed and gnawed " ? Why should 
you say "day after day, day after day"? Why 
should you say "precious grain"? Why should you 
say " the wicked bishop " ? 

After you have read the story over two or three 
times, and know what it is about, study it, part at a 
time. In this way you will learn to tell it so well that 
a group of you may tell it to the Fourth Grade, or some 
child who can make the story seem very real may tell 
it alone. The story has seven parts. Tell one part 
at a time. 

1. Introduce the bishqp and his home. 

2. Tell about his fields and his grain. 

3. Tell about the famine. 
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4. Tell what the bishop said to the hungry people. 

5- Tell what the people did then. 

6. Tell what the bishop did. 

7. Tell what the rats and the mice did. 

How can you help your classmates as they tell the 
story? 

A POEM FOR STUDT 

This is a picture of the great 
American poet, Longfellow. 

Longfellow loved children 
very dearly. He had three 
little daughters of his own, 
who were his greatest joy. 
The thing these little girls 
liked best of all was to romp 
and play with their father. 
They could not do this in the 
daytime, because the poet was 

busy morning and afternoon writing in his study. But 
when the sun began to set, Longfellow put his work 
away and his daughters came rushing down to him 
for a frolic. Longfellow called this playtime "The 
Children's Hour." He has told all about it in the poem 
on page 36, which you may learn. 

Ask your teacher to read this poem to you. Tlien 
read it yourself. After that try to answer the ques- 
tions that follow it. 



a poem fx>r study 

The Children's Houh 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
lliat is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet. 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lampli^t, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

Tliey are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall ! 
By three doors left unguarded 

They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret 
O'er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 
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They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine ! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti. 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the roimd-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 

And molder in dust away ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow^ 

First Stanza. Who is talking in the poem? What 
is meant by "When the night is beginning to lower "? 
How can you tell how to pronoimce lower ?^ 

Second Stanza. What is the first hint Longfellow 
has that his children are coming down to him ? 

Third Stanza. Where are they when he first sees 
them? What are their names? Which is the grave, 
quiet child ? Which is the laughing, mischievous one ? 
Which daughter has golden hair ? 

^ Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers. 

p. K. ENG. LOWER 4 
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Fourth Stanza. What makes Longfellow know that 
all three are plannmg some surprise? 

Fifth Stanza. What is the surprise ? 

Sixth Stanza. What is a turret ? What does Long- 
fellow mean by "They climb up into my turret"? 

Seventh Stanza. What does he mean when he says, 
'' They almost devour me with kisses " ? Why do the 
children remind him of the story of the Bishop of 
Bingen ? 

Eighth Stanza. In the eighth stanza Longfellow 
calls his children banditti. Banditti is a word mean- 
ing robbers. In olden times robbers used to climb 
up the walls of old castles and try to get in to steal 
the treasures. " Old moustache " is just a fimny way 
of sa)dng old fellow. 

Ninth Stanza. Where does Longfellow say he is go- 
ing to put the blue-eyed banditti ? 

Tenth Stanza. How long will he keep them there? 

Study this poem part at a time imtil you know the 
first stanza. Then let the children who can say it 
well come up to the front of the room and repeat it 
together. Let those at their seats Hsten and think 
about what is being said. When the stanza has been 
said once, let other children come and join those in 
front. By the time this has been done three times, 
almost every one in the room will be ready to come up 
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and help. All the stanzas may be learned in this 
way. Every part must be made very real. 

Pronunciation. Be sure that you pronoimce the fol- 
lowing words correctly. Yoiu: teacher will help you. 



soft 


descending 


planning 


surprise 


from 


laughing 


whisper 


everywhere 


dimb 


plotting 


forever 


because 
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Do you remember that in the game on page 31 
you learned to say "I haven't any'' instead of "I 
haven't got any"? To-day you are to practice say- 
ing ^^ I have to" instead of "I got to." 

See if you can answer all the questions in this lesson, 
using have to instead of " got to." Begin each answer 
with yes. In giving the answers be sure to say have 
very clearly, giving the sound of v at the end. Do 
not say " hafto." You may have sides and keep score 
if you wish. 

Do you have to go home now? 
Do you have to study your lessons? 
Do you have to walk to school? 
Do you have to go to bed early ? 
Do you have to hurry ? 



Do 
Do 



you have to brush your teeth? 
you have to run errands? 



BOBBY'S FRIENDS 
A STORT TO Fnn^ 



Bobby's Friends 
A Group Exercise 
Here is a story that is not finished. Read it care- 
fully and see if you can tell (i) who Bobby's friends 
were, (2) why they were his friends. 

"Oh, dear," sighed Bobby, as he sank down in a 
shady spot in the meadow, "I am so sad ! A farm is 
a very, very lonely place for a Uttle boy! I haven't 
a single friend here!" and he closed his eyes wearily. 

"Baa-baa," said a voice, close beside him. "I am 
your friend, Bobby. Don't you know , . ." 

Before Bobby could say a word there was a stir in 
the .grass — "Cluck-cluck," said a busy Httle voice. 
"Cluck-cluck-cluck, here is another friend, Bobby. 
I . . ." 
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Bobby had no time to greet this new friend ; for just 
at th^tt moment a soft nose touched his forehead and a 
gentle whinney sounded in his ear. ^' I am your friend, 
Bobby. People call me the friend of mankind. I . . ." 

" Moo-Moo," came a voice from the near-by clover. 
" Master Bobby, I'm your friend. Don't you know that 
I " 

Just then Bobby sat up suddenly and opened his 
eyes wide. Everything was still. A big woolly sheep 
grazed on the hillside. A bright-eyed mother hen 
scratched in the grasses. Dobbin, the old gray horse, 
stood in the pasture. And Daisy, the soft-eyed Jersey 
cow, was nibbling the clover in the meadow. The 
^ world looked just as it had a little while before ; but 
somehow Bobby no longer felt lonely. "Dear me," 
said he, *^I think a farm is a splendid place for a boy 
to be. He has so many kind, helpful friends." 

All working together, make a list of the different 
things the sheep might have told Bobby, to prove 
that he was his friend. Ask yoiu: teacher to write 
this list on the board. Now different children may 
tell in good sentences what the sheep said to Bobby. 
Try to make the sheep's speech very interesting. Be 
sure to pronoimce just^ while, and longer correctly. 
When a number of tte children have told what the 
sheep said and the rest have helped by listening 
politely and making suggestions, ask your teacher to 
write on the board the speech that you agree that 
the sheep might have made. Help your teacher 
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make the sentences and spell the words. Try not to 
have too many sentences begin with /. When the 
work is done, copy it on a sheet of paper and put the 
paper away carefully. After you have thought over, 
told, and written what the sheep said, do the same 
thing with what the hen, the horse, and the cow said. 
This may take two or three days ; but it will be worth 
while, for when it is all done you may make ^ little 
play out of the story and act it. 

PLAYING THE STORY 

I. Choose some one to take the part of Bobby, 
n. Decide where the meadow is to be. 
ni. Choose some one to be 

1. The sheep 

2. The hen 

3. The horse 

4. The cow 

The characters may learn the parts bjj^ studying 
the story in the book for what Bobby says and by 
learning the copied stories for what the animal char- 
acters say, or they may make up their own speeches. 
If the little play is to be a success, there must be some 
good work in make-believe. Bobby must be a lonely 
little boy at first and a happy little boy at the end. 
The sheep, the hen, the horse, and the cow must act 
like real animals. They must introduce themselves 
in animal language. Later, of course, they will have 
to talk Bobby's language. Why ? 



CBIU)R£N'S FIUENDS 
CHILDRKT'S FRIEIIDS 



OrAI. AKD \^[RITTEN EXESCISES 
Every child has a great many friends whose names 
perhaps he does not even know. 
Why are the peoi^e in the list below your friends? 

The postman The fire chief 

The street cleaner The garbage man 

The policeman The car conductor 

Make a list of as many of the things each of these 
persons does as you can think of and ask yom* teacher 
to write the lists on the board. Next, different mem- 
bers of the class may take the different parts and tell 
about their make-believe selves. 

If you like, you can have a play just as you did in 
the lesson about "Bobby's Friends." 

What will you name the little boy who is lonely and 
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wishes for friends? Can you think of other " friends'' 
that might be introduced ? Are not the milkman, the 
grocer, the butcher, and the iceman our friends? Of 
course we pay them for what we get from them, but if 
they serve us promptly and well they are our friends. 

A DICTATION EXERCISE 

Study the hard words in this lesson so that you can 
write the sentences from dictation. 

We have many friends. 

They all do their part to make us comfortable. 

Can you name some of them ? 

Can you tell what they do for us? 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

In the Ust of friends you have just studied, several 
of the words ended in man. Many persons pronoimce 
this ending as if it were "mun." Practice saying the 
words below over and over. Notice that the first part 
of each word is the important part. But remember 
that the last part, though it is said quickly, should be 
pronounced correctly. 



post'man 


boat'man 


police'man 


train'man 


ice'man 


switch'man 


mo'torman 


yard'man 


truck'man 


sea'ihan 


milk'man 


brake'man 
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A LANGUAGE GAME— /SJVT IT YOVt IT IS I 



Ask your teacher if you may go outdoors some 
br^t day and play this game. One of the rules of 
the game is to use the expressions, Isn't it you? It 
isn't I, and It is I. 

Have a string long enough to reach from the first 
child to the last child in the class when you are all 
standing side by side. 

Slip a ring on the strii^ and tie the ends together 
so that the ring cannot come off. 

Then choose some one to stand in the middle with 
eyes shut, while the rest of the class form a circle with 
the strii^ passing through each pair of hands. 

Pass the ring around the circle, moving the hands 
so quickly that it is hard to see where the rii^ is. 

When the ring is moving rapidly and every pair of 
hands is busy, call "Ready." 
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Then the pupil in the center opens his eyes and tries 
to guess who has the ring. He says, " IsnH it ? " 

If the child named hasn't the ring or is able to pass 
it on before his name is spoken he says, "No, it isn't 
I J " and holds up both hands to prove it. 

The child in the center again makes a guess, always 
beginning his question with IsnH. He keeps this up 
imtil he has guessed correctly. 

Then the child who is caught with the ring comes 
into the center and the other child joins the circle. 

After you have played this game, ask your teacher 
to make a frame on the blackboard and write in it 
what is in the frame in the book. 



We should use these every day 
In our work and in our play : 

Isn^t it you ? 

ItisnHI, 

It is I. 



Every few days, ask your teacher to let each child 
tell which of the expressions he has used at home or 
while out at play. 

As you learn new expressions, have them added to 
the list and use them in the same way. 



LITTLE FOLKS OF OTHER LANDS 
A POEH FOR STUDT 



On the desert sands, 
Don't you want to change with me? 

In the stanza above, a little American child is ask- 
ing the children of other countries a question. Do 
you think the other children would really like to 
change places or do you believe they would all think 

" East or West, 
Home is best " ? 

I. Make believe that you are the little child who is 
supposed to be speakii^. Give all the reasons you 
can to prove that you are better off and h^pier than 
children of other lands. Tell about your country, 
your food, your home, your school, and yoiu: amuse- 
ments. 

n. Make believe that you are a little Chinese 
boy or girl. Tell all about your home, your train- 
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ing, your food, and your amusements. Study picture 
I on page 47 for ideas about how the Chinese chil- 
dren live and what they do. Also read about them 
in your readers or in some books you may have in the 
schbol library. 

III. Make believe that you are a little Eskimo 
from " the frozen North." Tell all about your home, 
your life, your food, and your amusements. How 
can you find out about Eskimo life ? 

IV. Make believe that you are a little Arab living 
on a great desert. Tell all about your life there. 

In all this story-telling remember to stand squafdy 
on both feet and to look at the class while speaking. 
Speak very clearly and distinctly. 

A LITTLE PLAY 

You might enjoy giving a little play called "Chil- 
dren of Different Lands." What characters will 
there be in the play ? How should each dress ? 

After each character has come in and said why he 
is happy in his own land, you might end by saying : 

" East or West, 
Home is best." 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

Many children do not pronoimce the letters s and / 
plainly when these letters come together at the end of 
a word. They say "wes" instead of west and "bes" 
instead of best. 



Practice these words over and over, making each 
end with the sound of t. 



west 


guest 


east 


most 


toast 


best 


rest 


least 


post 


coast 


nest 


vest 


feast 


host 


ghost 



THRIFT 

Oral and Wiutten Exercises 
Read over the little rime below several times : 

What shall we do with our pennies, 
Our pennies so hard and rotmd ? 
Why, put them away 
For a dark, rainy day — 
'Cause pennies, you know, 
Make a pound. 

Do you often have a penny or a one-cent piece? 
How do you get your pennies? What do you usually 
do with them? 

What does the rime tell you to do with your pennies ? 
Do you know what a "dark, rainy day" means? It 
means a time when things have gone wroi^ and money 
will be needed very much. 

A "pound" is an Enghsh piece of money that is 
worth about five doUars. Why does the rime use the 
word "pound" instead of "dollar"? 

Is the advice given in the rime wise advice? Show 
this by making on the board with the help of yoiu: 
teacher lists of : 
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1. Things that you can buy with a penny, or one 
cent. 

2. Things that you can buy with a pound, or five 
dollars. 

Talk over the lists and decide which things would 
really be worth having. 

A SCHOOL BAKK 

Have you a bank in your 
school ? If so, talk and write 
about it, telling : 

I. What classes have it. 
2. When the money is brought. 
3- Who takes charge of it. 

4. How each child knows how much money he or 
she has. 
5- Where the money is kept. 
6. Why a bank is a good thing to have. 

K you have no bank in your school, it would be a 
very good plan to start a class bank in your room. 

1 . Talk about it with your teacher. 

2. Next make httle bank books, putting a neat, stiff 
cover on each book, 

3. Print your name and school on the cover of the 
book. 

4. Decide upon a certain day each week to be called 
banking day. 

5. On this day bring to school the pennies you have 
saved. 
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6. Give these to your teacher. She will write down 
in your bank book the date and the amoimt of 
money you have brought. Then she will put the money 
in the school safe. 

It will be interesting to watch the amount grow larger 
each week, for "pennies, you know, make a poimd.*' 

How will you get money to put into the school bank ? 
You sometimes have pennies given you to spend, 
haven't you ? Wouldn't it be a good plan the next 
time you have a penny given you for candy to take 
the money to the school bank instead ? 

Perhaps you might earn some money to put into the 
bank. A little brother and sister, not much bigger 
than you, once earned a good many pennies by picking 
berries and selling them. 

Talk over with yoiu: teacher and with the other 
children ways in which you might earn or save money 
to put into the school bank. 

THE STORT OF TOUR SCHOOL BANK 

Get permission to go to some other class and tell 
them all about yomr bank. Before going, decide what 
you will say. Practice your talk before your own 
classmates and ask them to help you with suggestions. 
Ask your teacher, too, what you should do to make 
your talk better. When you are finally ready, try to 
tell your story so well that the children who hear you 
will want to start a bank in their class and save their 
pennies too. 



A PLEASANT DREAM 
A STORY TO WRITE 



A Pleasant Dream 
Below is the story of the picture, only the words 
are not in the right order. Put them together Uke the 
parts of a picture puzzle and they will make an in- 
teresting story. The words under (i) make the first 
sentence ; those under (2) make the second, and so on. 
Write the sentences. 



hated 


(i) 
have 


and 


wished 


knew 


Mary 


brushed 


combed 


she 


often 


to 


hair 


her 


mother 


hurt 
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• 


(3) 






(4) 




dreamed 


one 


mother 


hair 


mother's 


brushed 


Mary 


was 


her 


she 


combed 


combed 


night 


she 

(s) 


that 


brushed 
and 


and 
her 

(6) 


and 


mother 


frowned 


did 


how 


knew 


it 


her 


and 


as 


Mary 


how 


mother 


away 


Mary 


just 


glad 


was 


felt 


pulled 


• 




that 


her 





A STORY TO FINISH 

Below is a story about a little girl who did not save 
her pennies. Finish the story by putting in words 
that will make each sentence interesting. First tell 
the story. Then write it. 

A Wasteful Little Girl 

Once upon a time there was a Kttle girl named 

She used to earn pennies by 

As soon as she was paid she 



At last the winter came and she needed 
badly. 

She couldn't because 

So she 



very 



A THRIFTY CHILD 

See if you can make up a story about a wise, thrifty 
little boy or girl. 

p. K. ENG. LOWER — 5 
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You may begin your sentences as they are begun 
in the story you have just told, but the things that 
happened will be very different indeed. 

First tell the story. Then write it. Choose the 
five best stories and have one of the children take 
them to the principal. 

A THRIFTY LITTLE ANIMAL 

Do you know of any thrifty little animal that puts 
nuts away for a dark, rainy day ? 

Try to draw a picture of him. 

Under the picture write his story. Make beUeve 
that you are the Uttle animal and tell the story as if 
you were talking. Begin " I am a little " 

Class Criticism 

When your stories are written, read a niunber of 
them ajoud. After each child has read his story the 
rest of the class should help him by telling the following 

thmgs : 

1. What they liked very much. 

2. What might be improved. 

3. How this could be done. 

After these helpful criticisms have been made, all 
the children who think they can improve their stories 
may write them over. Even those whose stories were 
not read aloud and criticized may have learned some- 
thing that will help them to improve their work. 
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A LANGUAGE GAME 

Questions and Answers 

Read the questions and the answers in the sentences 
on page 56. Some of the sentences may soimd strange 
to you because you may not have formed the habit of 
using the words correctly as they are used here. Read 
the sentences over three or four times until they begin to 
soimd natural- Then divide your class into two sides. 
Let side A take their books and stand up on one side 
of the room. Let side B, without their books, stand 
on the opposite side of the room. 

Let the first child on side A ask the first question 
in the book, and let the first one on side B answer it. 
Then let the second child on side A ask the next ques- 
tion and the second one on side B answer it, and so 
on until every child on side B has had a turn. 

The answer need not be exactly like the one in the 
book ; but it should always repeat as nearly as possible 
the words of the question. The answer may begin either 
with Yes or with No. Your teacher will be the judge 
when you are in doubt whether an answer is correct or 
not. When a question is answered correctly, it scores 
one point for that side. 

When every child on side B has had a chance to win 
a point by answering correctly, the children on side 
A put aside their books and those on side B open 
theirs and ask the questions. 

The side that gets the highest score wins the match. 



S6 
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QuesHons 

1. DoesnH John want to go 

home? 

2. IsnH your pencil sharp? 

3. Did Tom draw the pic- 

ture himself? 

4. Is this ruler his? 

5. Is this book hers? 

6. Have the girls gone? 

7. Are we going? 

8. Aren't you going? 

9. HavenH you finished 

yet? 
lb. Haven't you dowe a»y 
work? 

11. Hasn't John finished his 

lessons ? 

12. Don't you throw stones 

anymore? 

13. Has May to^^n your 

paper ? 

14. Didn't the postman 

come? 

15. /?(?»'/ you know the 

answer? 

16. Did you study those 

words? 

17. Can't he work the 

example ? 

18. Won't you help him? 



Answers 

No, John doesn't want to 

go home. 
No, my pencil isn't sharp. 
Yes, Tom did draw the 

picture himself. 
Yes, this ruler is his. 
Yes, this book is hers. 
Yes, the girls have gone. 
Yes, we are going. 
No, I am not going. 
No, I haven't finished yet. 

No, I haven't done any work. 

No, John hasn't finished his 
lessons. 

No, I don't throw stones 
any more. 

Yes, May has taken my 
paper. 

No, the postman didn't 
come. 

No, I don't know the an- 
swer. 

Yes, I studied those words. 

No, he can't work the 

example. 
No, I won't help him. 
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NATURE RIDDLES 

Here axe some nature riddles. Can you guess them ? 

I 

I grow on a big, big oak tree, 

I am fastened in a cup^ 
In the fall I tumble out of it 

And the squirrels eat me up. 

II 
I hang in lovely clusters upon a graceful vine, 
I ripen in the autumn and children think me fine. 

The next one of these riddles was written by a little 
girl of just your age. Don't you think it a good one ? 

m 

I am a very wild, timid Uttle animal. 

My home is in the woods. 

It is called a burrow. 

My ears are long and sharp. 

When I hear a hunter coming I go leaping away. 

Who am I? 

HOW TO WRITE NAMES OF COUNTRIES, CITIES, ' 

AND TOWNS 

In your next lesson you are to play a game that 
will require the names of many countries, cities, and 
towns. 

Think of all the countries, cities, and towns you 
can. Ask your teacher to write the list on the board. 

With what kind of letter does each name of a country, 
city, or town begin ? 
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Make a neat copy of the list. Be sure that you 
know how to spell a word before you write it. If you 
glance up while you are in the middle of a word your 
writing will be uneven. 

Put your list away so that you may use it in the 
game to-morrow. 

Ask your teacher to erase her list so that you will 
have to depend upon your own. 

Remember that the names of places shoidd begin with 
capital letters. 



A LANGUAGE OkME-^HAVE GONE 

Some people who are not careful to use good Eng- 
lish say "I have went" instead of "I have gone." 

Practice saying " I have gone" over and over by play- 
ing the following game : 

Think of all the coimtries, cities, or towns you 
might visit if you were able to travel whei-e you pleased. 
The lists you have just made will help you. Let all 
the children shut their eyes. Let the teacher touch 
one child and then let that child hide somewhere 
in the room, pretending that she has gone on a 
joiuney. 

Next let the children open their eyes and discover 
who has gone. The first child to discover this may say 

" , where have you gone?" The child who has 

hidden may reply, "I have gone to " (naming 
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some place or city). Then the children may again 
shut their eyes and the child who hid first may touch 
some other child and let him go on a journey. 
The rules of the game are that: 

1. Each child must journey to a different country 
or city or town. 

2. The words have gone must be used in every ques- 
tion and in every answer. 

RIDDLES 

Write at the top of your paper the title " Riddles. *' 
Then write a riddle something like those on page 57, 
telling about your make-beUeve self. 

Tell: I 

1. Where you Uve or grow. 

2. How you look. 

3. Why people like you. 

Try to make your riddle as good as the one that was 
written by a httle girl in another Third Grade. 

Read your work over carefully to see: 

1. Whether you have made it as interesting as 
possible. 

2. Whether you have used words that make the 
story seem real. 

K you can improve your work, do so. Your teacher 
will be glad to give you the extra time. After she 
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has examined your paper take it home and see if any 
one there can guess the riddle. 

HOW TO MAKE THINGS 

Oral Exercise 

All boys and girls like to make things. You girls 
have probably made dolls' dresses, playhouses, mud pies, 
and dolls' furniture, and you boys have perhaps made 
airplanes, boats, wagons, and kites. Come to the front 
of the room and explain to yom: classmates just how to 
make something that a girl or a boy would be inter- 
ested in. First, tell what your article is. Next, tell 
the first thing you did when you made it. After 
that, tell the second thing and then the third thing. 
Be siure to tell each thing you did in the right order. 
You couldn't paint a boat until you had made it, could 
you ? You couldn't make it xmtU you had the wood 
or the material for it. 

RAINY DAY PLAY 

Making a Booklet 

Make a booklet telling of things children can make. 
Call it "Rainy Day Play." Let each child write about 
something he has made. Be sure to tell the first 
thing first, the next thing next, and so on until you 
have told just how your article was made. If pos- 
sible, dr^.w a picture of the thing you are telling about. 

When the booklet is finished send it to a Third 



MAKING THINGS 
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Grade in another school with a little letter asking the 
children of that school to make you a booklet of things 
they have made, so that you can get some new ideas. 
Below is the form of a letter showing how you should 
arrange your work. 



1. Think over what you are going to say before 
you begin. 

2. Ask your teacher to write on the board the words 
you do not know how to spell. 

3. After you have written your letter, read it over 
carefully to see if it is as interesting as you can make 
it. If you think you can improve it, ask your teacher 
to let you have time to change it and copy it. 

STUDY OF A PICTURE 

Uncle Sam and His Helpers 

What is the name of this picture? Who is Uncle 
Sam ? See if you can tell who his helpers are. How 
does the soldier help? the sailor? the farmer? As 
members of the class think of things that all these 



UNCLE SAM AND HIS HELPERS 
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people do to help, ask your teacher to make a list of 
them on the board. 

How does the teacher help? She can't fight for 
her comitry and yet she is one of Uncle Sam's best 
helpers. Make a list of the things she does to make 
this comitry a good place to live in. 

What can little boys and girls do to help ? Make a 
list of the things that each one of you might do to 
serve Uncle Sam. 

Group Exercise 

When all the lists have been put on the board, 
divide your class into six groups. Let each child in 
Group I take the part of Uncle Sam. Introduce your- 
selfteUing: 

1. Who you are and what your name means. 

2. What you do. 

3. Why you need helpers. 

Close your talk by asking for helpers to make the 
coimtry better, wiser, and safer. 

Let each child in Group 2 make believe that he is a 
soldier. 

1. Introduce yourself arid offer to help Uncle Sam. 

2. Tell the different things that you can do. Be 
careful not to begin each sentence with /. Such be- 
ginnings as these may help you : 

In time of war I 



When the coimtry is at peace I 
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Let the other chUdren in the groups make beUeve 
to be the sailor, the fanner, the teacher, and the school 
children. 

As the different groups come forward and speak, 
let those who are listening vote for the person who 
makes the best Uncle Sam, and the best soldier, sailor, 
farmer, teacher, and child. 

A LITTLE PLAY 

Uncle Sam and His Helpers 

When this has been done, act the play. Try to 
look and act and dress like the helper you are pre- 
tending to be. When Uncle Sam has called for helpers 
and all the different ones have come forward and told 
what they can do, don't you think it would be well to 
have all the helpers give this flag salute ? 



/ pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands — one nation indivisible j 
with liberty and justice for all. 



End the play by singing " America. " 

LETTER WRITING 

Ask your principal to come in to see you give the 
little play "Uncle Sam end His Helpers." Write 
him a letter of invitation. 

Whose letter shall be sent? How can you decide 
whose is best? 
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WORD STUDY 

What I Want -to Be 

When I'm a great big grown-up man 

As some day I shall be, 
I want to be a sailor bold 

Upon the deep, blue sea. 

I want to be a cow-boy wild 

Out on a western plain, 
I want to be a pirate fierce 

Upon the Spanish main. 

I want to be a daring "Ace" 

High in the air to soar, 
I want to be a hunter brave 

And spear the great wild boar. 

I want to be 'most anything 

That pops into my head. 
But now I want my supper 

And I want to go to bed. 

Read over the rime above, first to yourselves and then 
aloud. Be very careful to say want very clearly, put- 
ting the letter / at the end. Say the word to quickly 
and join it to the word that comes after it. Say / 
want to be. • 

Many children nm want and to together, making one 
word that sounds something like "wanter," which 
isn't a real word at all. Be careful never to do this. 
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Have your teacher write want to on the board with 
the other words and expressions you are trying to use 
correctly. 

Tell five things you want to see. 

Tell five things you want to hear. 

Tell five things you want to buy. 

Tell five things you want to do. 

Tell five things you want to play. 

LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter to your teacher, telling her what you 
want to be when you grow up. 

1. Tell what you want to be. 

2. Describe what you would do. 

3. Tell how you are going to train yourself for the work. 

Your teacher will be interested because she wants 
you to learn to be men or women who can help do the 
useful work of the world. 

Will a lazy boy make a good soldier or postman or 
lawyer or merchant ? Will a careless boy make a good 
engineer or chauffeur or telegraph operator ? Will an 
impatient girl make a good teacher or mother ? Will an 
impatient boy make a good farmer ? Will a careless, 
imtidy girl make a good housekeeper or milliner ? 

A LANGUAGE GAME 

Do you like to work puzzles ? See if you can take 
these words and fit them into the blanks so that each 
line will make sense and every two lines will rime : 
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knew rang sank flew drank sang 

The thirsty horses 

The leaky boats all 

, The little song birds 

The church bell loudly 

The eagle swiftly 

The girl a secret 

Take these words and fill in the blanks in the same 
way : 

known rung sunk flown drunk sung 

The horses all have 



The leaky boats have 

The birds their songs had 

The church bells all had 

The eagle off has 

The secret I have 

In these rimes drunk , sunky sung, rung, flown, and 
known are used after the words have, had, and ha^. 
When have, had, and has are not used, the words drank, 
sank, sang, rang, flew, and knew are correct. 

Answer these questions : 

What did the thirsty horses do ? 
What did the leaky boats do ? 
What did the little birds do? 
What did the church bells do ? 
What did the eagle do ? 
What did the girl know? 
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What have the thirsty horses done? 
What have the leaky boats done ? 
What had the birds done ? 
What had the church bells done ?. 
What has the eagle done ? 

Every once in a while ask your teacher to kt you 
turn back to this lesson. 

1. Say the rimes together. 

2. Divide the class into two sides, letting one side 
ask and the other answer the questions. 

A DICTATION EXERCISE 

Look over the sentences below and study the words 
you do not know how to spell. Which sentences end 
with a question mark? Which end with a period? 
Write the sentences from dictation. 

I knew my new lesson. 
Have you known the secret? 
The horse drank the water. 
Have the cows drunk the water? 

EXPLAINING A PICTURE 

Ask your teacher to let you draw or paint a picture. 
Make your picture as interestmg as possible. Per- 
haps your imagination will work better than your hand. 
This means that you can think of a better picture than 
you can draw. After your picture is finished, come to 
the front of the room and explain it to youir classmates 
so that they may understand what was in your mind 
when you made it. 

p. K. ENa LOWEK — 6 
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MIND PICTURES 

Written Exercise 

Think of .another picture that you might draw. 
Try to see it in your mind. Then instead of drawing 
it, tell about it in words. Use this title : " A Mind 
Picture.'' 



You might begin this way : 
In my picture there 

« 



Think over what you are going to say before you 
begin to write, and ask your teacher to put on the 
board all the words you do not know how to spell. 

After you have finished, read what you have written. 
See if it is as real and interesting as you can make 
it. 

A LANGUAGE GAME — ANY 

Do you ever say "I didn't have none" or "I didn't 
see none" when you should say "I didn't have any" 
or "I didn't see any"? 

For practice in using any, answer all the questions 
below. Fill in the questions that have blanks. Be- 
gin each answer with "No" and end it with "any." 

How can you make this exercise into a game ? You 
have had so many games explained to you that by 
this time you should be able to plan them for your- 
selves. In planning, you may change anything you 
wish except the words that you need to practice. 
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L I hear you went into the woods to-day. 

Did you see any violets? (No, I didn't see any.) 
Did you see any moss ? 

Did you see any ? 

Did you see any ? 

Did you see any ? 

Did you see any robins ? 

Did you see any ? 

Did you see any ? 

Did you see any ? 

n. I hear you went to market to-day. 

Did you buy any floiu: ? 
Did you buy any sugar ? 

Did you buy any ? 

Did you buy any ? 

Did you buy any ? 

Did you buy any cabbage ? 

Did you buy any ? 

Did you buy any ? 

Did you buy any ? 

Did you buy any beef? 

Did you buy any ? 

Did you buy any ? 

m. I hear you went fishing to-day. 

Did you catch any whitefish ? 

Did you catch any ? 

Did you catch any ? 

Did you catch any ? 
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EXPLAINING A PICTURE 



SAFETY FIRST!! 



Have you ever seen a sign like this before? Where 
was it ? Why was it put there ? 

Draw a picture in which there will be a Safety- 
First sign. Your picture may represent something 
you think of yourself or one of the following : 

1. A policeman standing in the middle of the street 
and taking care of the crowds. 

2. A child stopping before crossing the street to see 
that no automobiles or trucks are coming. 

3. A fireplace with a screen in front of it to keep the 
sparks from fljdng out into the room. 

After you have finished, come to the front of the 
room and explain yom: picture to the class. 

SAFETY FIRST 

Written Exercise 

Write the story your picture tells and make a 
Safety-First booklet for the principal of your school. 

EXPLAINING A PICTURE 

Oral and Written Exercise 

Many accidents happen because boys and girls, and 
grown-up people too, do not stop to think "Safety 
First." 
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Draw a picture showing what is likely to happen 
to such people. 

Your picture may be one you think of yourself or 
it may be about one of the following : 

1. Boys coasting down a hill that ends in a street 
where automobiles and trucks are passing. 

2. Children crossing the street just as a fire engine 
is dashing along. 

3. A little child playing with some matches. 

4. Two boys hanging on behind an ice wagon or 
street car. 

I. Come to the front of the room and explain your 
pictture to the class. 
n. Write the story yoiu: picture tells. 

A SCHOOL FIRE DRILL 

Written Exercise 

How often do you have a fire drill in yoiu: school? 
It will make your parents feel much safer if they know 
what is done in your school building to protect you 
in case of fire. Write a description of your fire drill. 
Let your title be : " Our Fire Drill." 

After you have written the title, leave a blank line 
and then write the following things : 

1. What the signal is. 

2. What happens when the signal is given. 

3. What is done next. 

4. On what side all the lines march. 

5. Where the lines go. 



ClEAN-nP WEEK 
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CLEAH-UP WEEK 

I. Oral Exercise 

1. Notice the people in the pictures on the op- 
posite page. ^ 

TeU: 

What each one is doing. 

Why the work is being done. 

2. Tell of some other things which you saw done 
during clean-up week to make your city cleaner. 

3. Try to think of some other things which either you 
or some grown-up person could do to help clean your 
home or school or city. 

II. Written Exercise 

Make beUeve that you are one of the figures in the 

picture. 

1. Introduce yourself. 

2. Tell what you are doing. 

3. Explain why you are doing it. 

Begin your sentences like those below. Finish them, 
making each sentence interesting. Write for yoiu: title 
" How I Helped." Do not forget to leave a blank line 
between your title and yoiu: story. 

1. I am the in the picture who is 

2. My name is 

3. I live in 

4. It is clean-up week so we are 

5. I am helping because 
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TELLING THE STORY 

What Happened to Freddy 

What does the first picture tell you about Freddy? 
What makes you think it is his bedtime? What 
makes you feel sure that he is a careless, untidy little 
boy? 

What queer, xmusual thing is happening in the second 
picture ? What time is it ? What do you think the 
toys are talking about? What is happening in the 
third picture ? Why are the toys doing this ? 

If you were to have another picture what would it 
show? I 

Tell the story, "What Happened to Freddy." 

1. Introduce Freddy. 

2. Tell what he did. 

3. Tell what happened exactly at twelve o'clock. 

4. Tell what the toys did. 

5. Tell what happened next. 

WRITING THE STORY 

Write the story, "What Happened to Freddy," and 
illustrate it with pictures of your own. Do not forget 
to leave a blank line between the title and the rest of 
the story. 

What Happened to Freddy 

Freddy was a very 

One evening he went ofiF to bed leaving 

Just as the clock struck twelve all 

They climbed up on Freddy's bed and 
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A POEM FOR STUDY 

Do you know when the fairies return to the woods ? 
If not, the following lines will tell you : 

The Fairies* Return 

While the blue is richest 

In the starry sky, 
While the softest shadows 

On the green grass lie, 
While the moonlight slumbers 

In the lily's urn, 
Fairies of the wildwood. 

Oh, return! return! 

Feucia Hemans 

Select everything in the poem that makes you think 
it is just the time for the fairies to return. Try to 
picture a scene in the woods on a moonlight night. 
Then imagine the coming of the fairies and what they 
do to have a happy time. 

the fairies' return 

Written Story 

Write a story of "The Fairies' Return." Take 
two days for the work so that you may have time 
to do it carefully and well. These beginnings will 
help you. 

The moon was bright one 



The woods were fresh and green and the flowers 
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Everything was still until suddenly there was a 

sound of 

In another moment 

They 



Then they 

When the fun was over each little fairy 

Read the stories aloud to one another. When as 
many have been read as you have time for, vote for 
the one that gives the best picture of a woodland fairy 
scene. 

THE FAIRY'S HOME 

Written Story 

Write an interesting story, using as your subject, 
"The Fairy's Home." Make up such good stories 
that your teacher will let some of you go to the First 
Grade to read them to the little children there. 

1. Give your fairy a name and tell where she lives. 

2. Tell what she eats and drinks. 

3. Tell where and when she sleeps. 

4. Tell what she does when the moon is bright. 

In order to have the children enjoy your stories very 
much, you must make them real and lifelike. Try to 
see your fairy very clearly yourself, and then try to 
make others see the pictures of her just as you see them. 

Class CRiTiasM 

When the different stories are read aloud, all listen 
carefully and be ready to give helpful criticism. Tell 
the following things : 
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1. What is very good. 

2. What might be improved. 

3. How to make the improvements. 

• 

Next, make the improvements that have been sug- 
gested or any others that you may think of yourself. 
Then copy your stories neatly and carefully. When 
this is done your teacher, with the help of the class, 
will choose the stories that are good enough to read to 
the First Grade. 

Did you remember to stand well and to speak dis- 
tinctly when you read your stories to your classmates ? 

Don't forget to do these things when you read to 
the little children. 

LETTER WRITING 

Write an interesting letter to your teacher, tell- 
ing her what you expect to do in vacation. 

Perhaps the pictures on page 81 will suggest to you 
some pleasant vacation sports. 

What are the children doing in the first picture on 
the opposite page ? 

Describe what is happening in the second picture. 

Which of the sports shown in the third picture do you 
like best? 

Before you close your letter thank your teacher for 
all that she has done to help you while you have been 
in the Third Grade. 

Make your letters so good that she will be very 
proud of her pupils. 



VACATION SPORTS 



PART TWO 

SEASONAL MATERIAL' 

Summer or winter or spring or fall — 
Wkich do you like the best of all? 

James V/bitcoms Rilet 

A POEH FOR STUDY 
Read the following poem carefully : 
September 
The goldenrod is yellow, 

The com is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 



By all these lovely tokens 

September days are here, 
With siunmer's best of wealth 
And autumn's best of cheer. 

Helen Hunt Jackson * 
' This matei^ is intended to supplement Part One. Tlie tescbet will 
»d«t from it the parts opportune to the seasons. 

'From "Poems "by Helen Huntjackson. Copyright, 1891, by Little, 
Brown and Company. 



AUTUMN PICTURES 



83 



How many signs or tokens of autumn are described 
in the first stanza ? What are they ? Have you seen 
any of these signs ? 



A PRONOUNCING DRILL 



Be sure that you pronoimce yellow correctly, and 
also the following words that end in ow: 



fellow 


meadow 


sorrow 


follow 


borrow 


hollow 


window 


to-morrow 


shadow 



AUTUMN PICTURES 

Oral ExERasE 
I. Shut your eyes and try to make a mind picture of : 

1. A field full of goldenrod. 

2. A cornfield in July. 

3. A cornfield in September. 

4. An apple tree in May. 

5. An apple tree in September. 

Try to describe to your teacher the picture that you 
can make best in your mind. 

n. Tell about some other tokens of autiunn that 
you have seen. Try to make a picture or a story of 
what you tell. 
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A LESSON FOR READING AND STUDY 

In the Woodland School the children one autumn 
formed a "Sharp Eyes Club." What do you suppose 
the members of this club tried to do when they were 
out of school? What do you suppose they did when 
there was a meeting of the club ? 

Below are some of the talks the children gave : 

What John Told 

Yesterday I passed an orchard where two men were 
making cider. One man was shaking apples from a 
tree. The other man was gathering them up and put- 
ting them in the press. I could hear the bees buzzing 
around and I could smell the fresh apple juice. 

What Mary Told 

I have been watching a milkweed plant that grew by 
the road near our house. Its pod was shut tight and 
mother told me it would not open until fall. I wanted 
very much to see what was hidden inside. Yesterday 
I went again to look. At last the pod was open and 
what do you think I saw ? I saw white silk as soft as 
feathers, with little brown seeds in it. I broke oflf the 
stalk to carry it home ; but just as I started, a puff 
of wind came and carried my silk away. 

What tokens of autumn did John notice? What 
tokens did Mary's sharp eyes see ? 

Make beUeve you are John or Mary and tell what 
you saw. 
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A LETTER FROM A CLUB MEMBER 

One member of the " Sharp Eyes Club " had sprained 
his ankle and could not come to school. He had to 
do all his "seeing" from a couch that was drawn up 
by a big window. 

He asked his mother to give him some paper and a 
pencil and this is the letter he sent the club. 

Dear Club Mates, 

I know autumn is here. I can see the flag fl3dng 
in front of the schoolhouse. The boys and girls who 
haven't sprained their ankles go hurrying by to school. 
I see them and wish I could go too. 

Your little friend, 

Frank Wood 

LETTER WRITING 

Write a short letter to Frank, telling him some signs 
of autumn that you have seen or heard or smelled. 
Ask your teacher to help you by putting the beginning 
of the letter on the board. 

1. Perhaps you have seen a maple tree whose leaves 
are beginning to turn red and gold or a field all yellow 
with goldenrod or an oak tree with acorns imder it 
or a flock of birds flying to the South. 

2. Perhaps you have heard the bees buzzing aroxmd 
a tree loaded with ripe fruit or a squirrel chattering 
to himself as he gathered acorns for the winter. 

3. Perhaps you have smelled the odor of grapes as 

p. K. ENG. LOWER — ^ 
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they hang in purple clusters from the vine or of the ripe 
apples as they lie on the ground. 

Think what you are going to say before you begin 
to write. If you do not know how to spell all the 
words you wish to use, ask your teacher to write them 
on the board for vou. 

When you have finished telling of the signs you 
have noticed, write on the line below and to the right, 
Your friend^ and on the line below this and again to the 
right, sign your full name. 

Your teacher will write the end of the letter on the 
board so that you will know just how it should look. 

MAKING MIND PICTURES 

Try to make a very clear picture in your mind of 
one of these nutting scenes. 

I 

Three little girls carrying baskets and two boys with 
bags on their backs walking through the rustling leaves 
in an autumn wood. 

II 

A tall chestnut tree with yellow, drooping leaves. 
A bright-eyed little squirrel sitting on a limb with a 
chestnut bur in his front paws. 

Ill 

A basket of glossy brown nuts on the floor of a shed. 
A squirrel halfway through a crack in the wall, with 
a chestnut in his paws. 
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Below are some titles for the mind pictures. See 
which fit the first picture ; the second ; the third. 

An Autumn Prize 

The Best Autumn Fun 

Not Playing Fair 

A Gift from Jack Frost 

Going Nutting 

Going Nutting on the Sly 

Try to make up other good titles for the pictures. 

DESCRIPTION OF MIND PICTURES 

Select the picture you can see most clearly. Give 
it the title that seems to fit it best ; then -write a de- 
scription of it in good sentences. 

If there are words you do not know how to spell, 
ask yoiu: teacher to write them on the board. 

COLUMBUS DAY 

Do you know why we celebrate October 12? It is 
Coliunbus Day. Everywhere in this great land of 
ours people keep the day in honor of Christopher 
ColiunbuSy whose story you will now learn. 

Columbus 

Far away in a seaport town in Italy there lived 
many years ago a boy named Christopher Columbus. 
Columbus loved the sea with all his heart. He would 
sit on the docks d^y after day, watching the vessels sail 



COLUMBUS DAY 

out of the harbor and making pictures in his mind of 
the lands to which they were going. 

When he grew to be a man, Columbus thought and 

studied and drew maps and plans, until he felt sure 

that the earth was round and that by sailing west he 

could reach the rich country of India, which really lay 

east of Italy. He longed to 

prove that his idea was right, 

but he had no money to buy 

vessels and food for such a long 

voyage. 

He went from one place to an- 
other, trying to interest people 
in his plans. Some would listen 
to him ; others would shake their 
heads and turn away; many 
would laugh and make fun of 
him, and call him foolish or mad ; 
— but no one would help him. 

At last Coliunbus went to Spain and told his plans 
to King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. They were 
interested in all he had to say ; for they, too, wanted 
to find a new way of reaching India. When Columbus 
had finished speaking, King Ferdinand called in the wise 
men and bade Columbus show his plans to them. 

But the wise men only made fun of poor Columbus. 
"Hear him! hear him!" they cried. "He believes 
that by sailing west he can reach the east The man 
is mad." 

Just as Columbus was turning sadly away, Queen 
Isabella spoke. "I believe in Coliunbus and his plan ! " 
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she exclaimed. ''I am willing to sell iny jewels and 
give him the money to buy ships with which to sail the 
seas and prove that what he says is true." 

When Ferdinand heard what his brave queen bad 
said, he no longer Ustened to the wise men. He gave 
Columbus money to buy three ships and to supply 
them with men and food. 

Then Columbus set sail far out over the great 
unknown ocean where no vessel had ever been before. 
On and on he sailed until it seemed that the voyage 
would never end. But at last land came in s^t. It 
was not India but a new, strange country which no one 
had ever heard of before. 

Can you guess what land it was? Can you tell 
now why the people of America set a day aside and call 
it Colimibus Day ? 

HOW TO STUDY THE STORY OF COLUMBUS 

Many of the stories that boys and girls of your age 
read are fairy tales or make-believe stories of other 
kinds. Such stories you often read simply for enter- 
tainment, but the stories of great men like Columbus 
and Washington and Lincoln are true stories and 
should be remembered and retold as well as enjoyed. 
They are really study stories. 

This is the way to go about learning a story of this 
kind : First, read it through silently to find out what it 
is all about. Second, read it again, trying to see and 
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feel it. . Third, read it again, part at a time, and see 
whether you can tell each part to yourself. 

A story is usually written in parts called paragraphs. 
Each paragraph tells one part of the story, therefore 
when you learn to tell a story, paragraph by paragraph, 
you really learn to tell it step by step. 

Sometimes the words of a story make a picture. 
When they do, shut your eyes and try to see the picture 
in your own mind. 

You have already read the story of Colmnbus once. 
Now read it a second time, trying to see the little boy 
watching the ships, and the grown-up man making 
maps and plans. How did he feel when the wise men 
laughed at him? How did he feel when the good 
queen offered to sell her jewels for him ? 

Now do what it tells you above to do; read the 
story again, a paragraph at a time, and see whether 
you can tell each paragraph to yourself. You may 
keep your books open and look in them when necessary 
to do this. 

1. Introduce Columbus, tell where he lived, and 
what he loved to do. 

2. Tell when he grew to be a man what eastern 
country he hoped to reach by sailing west. Tell why 
he needed help to prove that his idea was right. 

3. Tell how he tried to raise money and how the 
people treated him. 

4. Tell of the visit of Columbus to King Ferdinand 
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and Queen Isabella, why they were interested in his 
plan, and what the king did. 

5. Tell what the wise men said. 

6. Tell what Queen Isabella said as Coliunbus was 
turning away. 

7. Tell what King Ferdinand did. 

8. Tell about the voyage of Coliunbus and about 
the new land he discovered. 

STORY-TELLraO CONTEST 

The story of Coliunbus has eight paragraphs. 
Count the number of pupils in your class. Divide 
this number by eight. If there are thirty-two chil- 
dren, the first four will learn to tell the first para- 
graph, the next four the second paragraph, and so 
on until there are four children learning to tell each 
paragraph in the story. 

Learning to tell a paragraph does not mean learn- 
ing it by heart. It means studying it so that you can 
tell it as well as the book does. Think of the story ^ 
not of the words the book uses. If you think and feel 
and know the story, the words will come naturally. 

After each child has learned to tell his part of the 
story, there may be a contest. The first four pupils 
may tell the first paragraph and the others may de- 
cide which one tells it best. Go on with the. contest 
until the best story-teller has been selected for each 
paragraph. 
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now NAMES OF HOLIDAYS ARE WRITTEN 

A Lesson for Study and Dictation 

Notice how the name of the holiday Colufnbtis Day 
is written. With what kind of letter does it begin ? 

The names of holidays begin with capital letters. 

Study the spelling of the hard words in the sentences 
below ; then write them from dictation : ^ 

Why is October 12 a holiday? 
It is Columbus Day. 
Who was Columbus ? 
He was a brave sailor. 
He foimd Amstica. 

LETTER WRITING 

The children in the Fifth Grade are studying history 
and they will be interested to hear you tell the story 
of Columbus. 

Write them a little note of invitation just like the 
one you wrote inviting the Second Grade to hear 
"How We Came to Have Umbrellas." Choose judges 
to select the best note and ask your teacher to let the 
pupil who wrote it take it to the Fifth Grade. 

A JACK FROST POEM 

Read the poem on page 93 silently two or three 
times imtil you see all the pictures spoken of so clearly 
that you can make others see them also. 
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The Little Artist 

Oh, there is a little artist 

Who paints in the cold night hours 
Pictures for wee, wee children 

Of wondrous trees and flowers ; 

Pictures of snow-capped mountains 
Touching the snow-white sky ; 

Pictures of distant oceans, 
Where pygmy ships sail by ; 

« 

Pictures of rushing rivers, 
By fairy bridges spanned ; 

Bits of beautiful landscapes, 
Copied from elfin land. 

The moon is the lamp he paints by, 
His canvas the windowpane, 

His brush is a frozen snowflake ; 
is the artist's name. 



What is the artist's name? When does he paint? 
Why is the windowpane called his canvas? What 
is his brush? What gives him light to paint by? 
What kind of pictures does he paint ? Why do some 
of his pictures seem to be borrowed from elfin land? 
What kinds of ships are Pygmy ships? 

It takes a child with a good deal of imagination to 
imderstand Jack Frost's pictures. Children who have 
imagination can see pictures also in an open fire when 
the logs or coals get red, or in the sky when soft, 
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fleecy douds are hurrying across it. They can some- 
times see pictures in the smoke that curls up from 
chimneys or puffs out of engines. 

Keep your eyes open for such pictures and when you 
see one try to remember it so that you can tell your 
teacher about it. 

PRONOUNCING EXERCISE 

Pronoimce the following words carefully, being sure 
to make every part distinct : 

artist mists pictures white 

frost fists cMldren windowpane 

boasts wrists beautiful rushing 

JACK FROST STORIES 

Written Exercise 

Jack Frost does many other things besides paint- 
ing wonderful pictures. He is a very busy, mischievous 
little sprite. He makes both friends and enemies. 

Below are the titles and the beginnings of some 
stories about him. Choose the one you like best and 
finish it. Ask your teacher to write on the board any 
words you do not know how to spells When the stories 
are finished you may read them aloud and take a vote 
for the best one. 

I. 

What tbe Squirrel Said 
I like Jack Frost because 
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2. 

What the Flower Said 

I am very much afraid of Jack Frost. When he 
kisses me I 

3- 
What the Bear Said 

When I fed Jack Frost's icy breath I know that 
winter is near, so I 

4. 
What the Glass of Water Said 

Dear me, some careless person has left me out on 
the window sill and here comes Jack Frost. I know 
what he'll do. He will 

5- 
What the Man in the Moon Said 

There is my old friend Jack Frost again. I will 
look down and see what mischief he is up to. There 
he goes 

MAKING RIMES 

Below are the beginnings of some little rimes about 
Jack Frost. Finish them by filling each blank with 
a word that rimes with the last word of the line above. 
Copy the rimes carefully, putting in the riming word. 

Jack Frost is a mischievous little sprite, 
He always comes on a clear, cold 



STORY-TELUNG FROM A POEM 

He nu^es the flowers droop their heads 
And fall asleep in their earthy 

He plays full many pranks and wiles, 

While the man in the moon looks down and - 

STORT-TELLIHG FROM A POEH 



How THE Chestnut Bur Opened 
Three little chestnuts, there they were 
Nestled together in one small bur, 
Shut away from wonn and slug 
In a green bur house, so soft and snug. 

Old Jack Frost came to call one night, 
Knocked at the bur house, very polite. 
"Go away, Jack Frost," the chestnuts said, 
"You can't come in-, for we're all in bed." 

"My dear httle friends," Jack Frost replied, 
"Just open the doors and come outside. 
All summer long you have been in there 
So now come out and get the air." 

Then Jack Frost gave such a knock on the btir 
That its walls flew open, and there they were, 
Three little chestnuts all nice and sweet 
Ready for squirrels and children to eat. 
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The Story of "How the Chestnut Bxir Opened" is 
told, as you see, m rime. Try to tell the same story in 
plain, imrimed sentences, called prose. These steps may 
help you. 

TeU: 

1. Where the chestnuts lived. 

2. How snug and safe they were all summer 

3. Who came to call one autumn evening. 

4. What the chestnuts told Jack Frost. 

5. What Jack Frost wanted them to do. 

6. What Jack Frost then did. 

7. What happened. 

A DICTATION EXERCISB 

Study the hard words in these sentences so that you 
can write the story from dictation. It may take you 
two days to learn to write it all. It is better to do 
part at a time and do that very well than to try to do 
too much at one time. 

Once there were three little chestnuts. 

Their house was a sriMg green hur. 

One autumn night Jack Frost came to call. 

He knocked on the bur very hard. 

Its walls flew open and there were the three little chestnuts. 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

W at the beginning of a word is a voice soimd. 
Wh at the beginning of a word is a breath soimd. 
Be sure to pronoimce th at the end of a word. 
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Say the words below over and over very dearly and 
distinctly. 

which witch length strength 

what watch width twelfth 

where wear breadth fifth 

whether weather health fourth 



A JINGLE FOR HALLOWEEN 



I. Read this little jingle and see if you don't think 
it would be a good one to read at Halloween time : 

Jack-o'-Lantern's Stoey , 

Ho, ho, little folks. 

Do not be afraid. 
I'm jolly Jack-o'-Iantem, 

Out of a pumpkin made. 

When I was just a pumpkin fat, 

Out in the field I lay, 
Until a little laddie came 

And carried me away. 
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He cut a slit out for each eye, 

Another for a nose, 
Then carved a great big, grinning mouth 

With teeth in funny rows. 

He put a candle in my head, 
And let the light stream through, 

And said, "O Jack-o'-lantern, 
Won't I have fun with you ! " 

II. Make believe that you are Jack-o'-lantern, and 
tell the story about yourself. 

1. Introduce your make-believe self. 

2. Tell what you used to be. 

3. Describe how you lay in the field and how the 
sun and the rain made you grow until you became 
round and fat and yellow. 

4. Tell how the little boy came and carried you away 
and changed you into a Jack-o'-lantern. 

ORIGINAL STORIES 

Written Exerctse 

Pretend that you are the little boy who made the 
Jack-o'-lantern and write the story of your make-be- 
lieve self. Let your title be "The Little Boy's Story.'' 
Write this title on the first line of your paper. Leave 
a blank line, then write the story as well as you can. 

First, tell how you came to own the pimipkin. 
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Did you plant the seed and watch it grow, or did your 
father raise the pumpkin and say that you could have ' 
it, or did you save your pennies and buy it from a 
farmer or at a store? 

Next, tell what you made up your mind to do with 
the pumpkin and explain how you changed it into a 
Jack-o'-lantern. Think before you write. Why? 
Think after you have written. Why? 

Class Criticism 

When the stories are read aloud listen carefully, 
and if you see how any of them might be improved, 
tell of it in a poUte way. Do not forget to say what 
you liked about the story. 

In reading your own work aloud, remember how 
you should stand and how you should speak in order 
to make your classmates enjoy your story. 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

Pronoimce each syllable very distinctly : 



Hal low een 


pump kin 


Jack-o'-lan tern 


poet 


ripening 


poem 



ANOTHER HALLOWEEN POEM 

Try to read the poem on page loi so well that you 
can make " creeps " run down the backs of all who hear 
you. 
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To-night the witches will ride, will ride, 
Each on her broomstick astride, astride, 
Silent and swift in their mystic flight 
Upward they'll go in the cold, black n^ht. 

And the wind will sob, and shriek, and moan, 
The great trees shudder, and shake, and groan. 
The moon will hide in the muiky sky, 
In the forest dark the bats will fly. 

And owls will hoot, and wolves will howl 
And green-eyed cats in the shadows prowl. 
To-night the witches will ride, will ride, 
Each OQ her broomstick, astride, astride. 

Answer these questions by reading some line or 
lines of the poem. 

What will the witches do to-night? Upon what 
will they ride? How and where will they go? What 
will the wind do to make things more "creepy"? 
the trees? the moon? the bats? the owls? 
the wolves? the green-eyed cats? 
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HALLOWEEN GUESSING GAME 

Make believe that you are one of the Halloween 
spirits named in the poem. Describe your make- 
believe self without telling your name. Let the 
ot^iers guess who you are. 

1. Tell when you come. 

2. Tell how you look. 

3. Tell what you do. 

GUESS WHO I AM 

Written Description 

After you have played the Halloween guessing 
game, write a description of your make-beheve self. 
Let your title be, "Guess Who I Am." After your 
work has been corrected, take it home and see whether 
your mother and father can guess. 

HALLOWEEN RIMES TO FINISH 

Finish and then copy some of these Halloween rimes. 
Try to guess the riddle and imder each rime write the 
answer. Be careful to copy a line at a time. 

I 

I am a very jolly fellow, 
Made out of a pumpkin 



Children like to see me grin 
And show the candlelight 



At night they take me out to play, 
And scare the grown-up folks 
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II 

My coat is black, my eyes are green, 

I always come on 

I prowl about with back up high 
While witches sail in the midnight 

in 

Up in the air I sail, I sail 

When the wind is high and the moon is 

And all about the black bats fly, 
But none can go so fast as 

A POEM ABOUT THAITESOIVIHG DAY 



Here is a poem that you will like : 
The Bill of Fare 
Pies of pumpkin, apple, mince, 
Jams and jellies, peaches, quince, 
Purple grapes and apples red, 
Cakes and nuts and gingerbread, 
That's Thanksgiving. 
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Turkey ! Oh, a great big fellow ! 
Fruits all ripe and rich and mellow. 
Everything that's good to eat 
More than I can now repeat — 
That's Thanksgiving. 

Lots and lots of jolly fun, 
Games to play and races run. 
All as happy as can be 
For this happiness, you see, 
Makes Thanksgiving. 

We must thank the One who gave 
All the good things that we have ; 
That is why we keep the day 
Set aside, our Mammas say, 
For Thanksgiving. 

Eugene Field ^ 

What is a bill of fare? 

God's name is not mentioned in the poem, but there 
is a word that stands for his name. What is the word ? 
What reason do our mothers give for keeping Thanks- 
giving? Read the lines that tell you. With what 
kind of letter does the word that stands for God be- 
gin? 

Words that name God or that stand for his name begin 
with capital letters. 

^ From " The Poems of Eugene Field/' published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

Many children do not pronounce purple and turkey 
correctly. They sound the ur as if it were ai or oy. 
Study this lesson so that you may learn how to pro- 
nounce words having wr, er^ and ir in them. First 
you must learn that wr, er^ and ir all soimd alike and 
that they never have the soimd of oi or oy. You 
can get the correct soimd by saymg these words over 
and over: her, purr, fur, stir. Then practice the 
following words over and over, still giving the same 
soimd to er, ir, and ur. 



purple 


hurt 


furl 


girdle 


turkey 


nerve 


hurl 


girl 


curl 


nervous 


pearl 


dirt 



A DICTATION EXERCISE 

Study the hard words in this lesson so that you can 
write the sentences from dictation. 

Thanksgiving was a fair day.. 

We had a splendid bill of fare. 

There was everything that is good to eat. 

We will thank the One who gave us these good things. 

THANKSGIVING DAY 

Written Exercises 

I. Tell about the good time you expect to have on 
Thanksgiving Day. Be sure not to begin too many 
sentences with /. 
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II. Make believe that you are Mr. Turkey strut- 
ting about the barnyard. Tell your story. 

1. Introduce yourself. 

2. Ask people to notice how handsome you are with 
your splendid tail and long comb. 

3. Tell what will happen to you on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

4. Tell how you feel about it. 
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Be sure to pronounce our correctly. It sounds as 
though it were spelled ow-er. Do not say it as if it 
were are. Practice saying these sentences over and 
over. 

This is our school. 

Are you coming to our party? 

The hour hand of our clock points to three. 

Our flag has forty-eight stars. 

There are many flags in many lands, 

There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag however grand 

Like our own red, white, and blue. 

Then hail to our flag ! our country's flag 
With its stripes and its bright stars, too, 

For there is no flag however grand 
Like our own red, white, and blue. 



A TEIANKSGIVING FABLE 
AH AHUSinG POEU 



Read the littie poem below : 

A Thanksgiving Fable 
It was a hungry pussy cat, upon Thanksgivmg mom, 
And she watched a thankful Uttle mouse, that ate an ear 

of com. 
"If I ate that thankful Uttle mouse, how thankful he 

should be. 
When he has made a meal himself, to make a meal tor me I 
"Then with his thanks for having fed, and bis thanks for 

feeding me. 
With all his thankfulness inside, how thankful I should 

be!" 
Thus mused the hungry pussy cat, upon Thanksgiving 

Day; 
But the httle mouse had overheard and declined (with 

thanks) to stay. Oliver Herford' 

What was the little mouse thankful for ? What 
other reason for .the mouse's thankfulness does the 
cat suggest? Do you think the mouse agreed with 
the cat in this? How do you know that it did not? 
Which of the two was the more thankful in the end? 

' Taken from Oliver Heriotd's " Artful Aoticks " by permission of the 
pubfiibers, the Centuiy Company. 
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TWO THANKSGIVING STORIES 

Oral Exercise 



9» 



The Thanksgiving Story of the Little Mouse 

Make believe that you are the little mouse of 
the Thanksgiving fable and tell your story. You 
might begin: "It was Thanksgiving Day and I was 
nibbling away at an ear of com. Oh, how good it was ! 
Suddenly — — ." Finish the story, telling how 
frightened you were when you saw the cat. Tell 
what the cat did. Tell what you did. 

II 

The Thanksgiving Story of the Hungry Cat 

Perhaps you would like to make believe that 
you are the cat of the fable. If so, tell how hungry 
you were, and how happy you felt when you saw 
the little mouse. Tell what the little mouse did when 
it saw you. Tell how you felt. 

See how well you can tell these stories. If you are 
the frightened little mouse, your voice and manner 
must show how scared you were. 

If you are the hungry cat, your voice and manner 
must show how happy you were at sight of the mouse 
and how sad at the loss of your dinner. Perhaps a 
disappointed "meow" at the end would help to make 
your story more real and lifelike. 
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a stort for study 

The First Teanksgiving 

About three hundred years ago there lived some 
people in England whom we now call Pilgrims. They 
loved their homes and their country, but they hated 
some of the laws of the land. 

The king wanted all his people to go to the same 
kind of church, but the Pilgrims wished to worship 
God in their own way. When they found they could 
not do so in England, they moved to Holland. 

In Holland they were treated kindly and were allowed 
to have their own religion ; but there was one thing 
that troubled them. There were only Dutch schools 
in their new home. In these schools the Dutch lan- 
guage was spoken and taught. The Pilgrims were 
Et^lish and wanted their children to be English, 
too. 

At last they made up their minds to leave Holland 
and go to America where they could make a new 
England for themselves. They 
hired a small ship which they 
called the Mayflower and, leav- 
ing their friends and their com- 
fortable homes, they set sail 
on a wild, rough ocean to go to 
a strange, distant land. 

After two long months of 
sailing, the brave little May- 
flower reached the shores of America. There were 
no friends to greet the weary Pilgrims and no houses to 
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shelter them. Before them was a dark forest with 
perhaps Indians and wild beasts hiding in its depths. 
Behind them was the great stormy ocean. 

But the stout-hearted Pilgrims went bravely on. 
They cut down trees and built rough cabins. They 
ajso built a little log church in which to worship as 
they thought right. 

The first year in their new home was a very hard 
one. Many were sick and many died; but by the 
second year everything looked much brighter. The 
Pilgrims had made friends with some of the Indians, 
and these Indians had taught them how to hunt and 
fish and plant com. 

When the next autumn came there was a fine 
harvest. After it was all safely gathered in, the Pil- 
grims made up their minds to set aside a day for re- 
joicing and feasting and givmg thanks to God — a 
real Thanksgiving Day. 

They invited the friendly Indians to come to the 
feast. You may be sure that the Indians accepted the 
invitation and that they did their part in the merry- 
making. Such grunts and whoops and dances were 
never before known in the quiet littie New England 
village! So the first Thanksgiving Day was a very 
happy one for botii Indians and Pilgrims. 

HOW TO STUDY THE STORY 

Do you remember the best way to study a lesson of 
this kind ? 

1. Read it all through once to find out what it is about. 

2. Read it again, trying to see and feel it all. 
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3. Read it again, a paragraph at a time, and see if you 
can tell each part after you have read it. 

The outline below will show you what each para- 
graph is about and what you should, therefore, tell : 

1. Introduce the Pilgrims, telling when and where they 
lived, what they loved, and what they hated. 

2. Tell why they moved to Holland. 

3. Tell why they were not satisfied to stay in Holland. 

4. Tell what they did then. 

5. Tell how long it took the Mayflower to reach America 
and what the Pilgrims found there. 

6. Tell what they did first. 

7. Tell what happened during the first year; during 
the second. 

8. Tell what kind of harvest they had and what they 
decided to do. 

9. Tell whom they invited to the feast, how their guests 
helped in the menymaking, and how they all enjoyed 
the day. 

You may keep your books open and look in them 
when you do this work. 

SENTENCES TO FINISH 

Here are some sentences to copy and fill out. Use 
in each sentence one of the words below and as many 
others as you need. Finishing these sentences will 
also help you to learn the story of the Pilgrims. 

Practice finishing each sentence to yourself before 
you begin to write it. 
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1. unhappy 4. America 7. Indians 

2. Holland 5. ocean 8. harvest 

3. Dutch language 6. homes 9. Thanksgiving Day 

1. When the Pilgrims Uved in England they«wrere . 

2. They decided to go to . 



3. Here their children learned . 

4. At last the Pilgrims made up their minds 

5. It took the Mayflower two months 

6. In this new land the Pilgrims . 

7. They made friends . 

8. The next autumn they . 



9. The Indians came to the feast and they all 



Class Criticism 

Read your sentences aloud in this way: Some one 
read the first sentence as he has filled it out. Then let 
all those who have finished it in a different way stand 
and read theirs. When all the first sentences have 
been read, talk them over and tell which you think 
are the best, and why. Then read the second sen- 
tence in •the same way, and so on imtil you have read 
and talked about them all. 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

In telling the story of the Pilgrims you may use 
words like about^ now, and out. Be sure to make the 
ow or ou ia these words round and free. Do not pro- 
nounce the words as if there were an e before the ow 
or ou. 
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how 


bow 


thou 


out 


shout 


now 


plow 


brow 


pout 


crowd 


row 


prow 


allow 


about 


loud 



STORY-TELLING CONTEST 

Do you remember the story-tellmg contest you had 
when you told the story of Columbus? Have a con- 
test of the same kind in telling the story of " The First 
Thanksgiving." 

Ask your teacher to help you with this contest. 
When the nine best story-tellers have been chosen, 
perhaps the principal would be glad to come in 
to hear them tell the story of " The First Thanks- 
giving." 

A THANKSGIVING PLAY 

Wouldn't it be fim to dress up like Pilgrims and 
Indians and give a little Thanksgiving play? Some 
other grade would like to be invited to see it if you 
give it well. 

Read this play of " The First Thanksgiving " in parts, 
one child reading the part of Elder Brewster, one the 
part of the First Woman, and so on. When the different 
children have had a chance to read, choose, with 
your teacher's help, those who make the parts seem 
most real and lifelike. These children should learn 
their parts. Ask your teacher to help you get this 
little play ready. 
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The First Thanksgiving 
Time — 1622 Place — Plymouth Village 

Characters 

Elder Brewster Eight Pilgrim men 

Governor Bradford Three Pilgrim girls 

Pilgrim women A Band of Indians 

Act I 

(Inside a Pilgrim Cottage) 

{A group of women and girls busy at different household 
tasks. The men come in bringing turkeys, pumpkins, etc.) 

Elder Brewster. Well, good wives and maids, you 
seem as busy as a hive of bees. 

First Woman. And you good men have all been 
busy too, bringing the harvest in. 

First Man. Never was there such a crop before ! 
There is food enough for all. 

Second Man. The woods around are full of game — 
wild turkeys, deer, and all good things. 

Third Man. Yes, and now old ocean is our friend. 
She gives us fish. 

Second Woman. Gk)d has been very good. A year 
ago we were poor and cold and hungry. Now we have 
homes and food enough for every one. 

First Maiden. All that you say is true, and yet I 
often wish for our old English home. (Gov. Bradford 
enters here but the maiden does not see him,) In Eng- 
land when the crops are gathered in we have a harvest 
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feast. Here we work, work, work and never play. 
{She says this very crossly,) 

Second Maiden. That's true ! (She rises and stamps 
her foot, not seeing Gov. Bradford standing in the doorway.) 
I am tired of working all the time and never, never 
having fun ! 

Third Woman. For shame! For shame! You 
naughty, naughty maids! What will the good Gov- 
ernor think of you ! (Maidens look at the Governor and 
hang their heads very mtich ashamed.) 

Gov. Bradford,. Look up, little maids. I am not an- 
gry. (He turns to the women and men.) There is truth 
in what the children say. We have worked very hard 
— so hard that there has been no time for play. But 
now that the harvest time has come, I will proclaim 
a holiday. 

Fourth Woman. A harvest feast ! . 

First and Second Maidens. Oh, good! Good! Good! 

Fourth Man. Whom shall we ask ? 

Fifth Man. Why, our Indian friends, of course. 

Fifth Woman. What shall we have to eat? 

Sixth Woman. I will bake rich pies and puddings. 

Seventh Woman. I'll make sweet, yellow bread of 
Indian meal. 

Sixth Man. I'll shoot wild turke)rs and fat deer. 

Seventh Man. I'll bring my net full of the freshest 
fish. 

Eighth Woman. I'll roast potatoes, hot and brown. 

First Maiden. I am so excited I can hardly wait. 

Elder Brewster. We will call our feast Thanksgiving 
Day, and we'll thank God for all he has done for us. 
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Gov, Bradford. Thanksgiving Day 1 Thanksgiving 
Day I I like that name ! Now all hands to work to 
get ready for the first Thanksgiving Day. 

Act n 



Time — After the Feast 

(Indians come in wiping their lips and rubbing their 

stomachs) 

Indian Chief. Heap big feast ! 

All the other Indians. Vgbl U^! Ugh! 
(Indians all sit down and begin to pass around the 
peace pipe. Pilgrims come in.) 

First maiden. Wasn't it a splendid feast? 

Second Maiden. I never ate so much in all my life. 

Third Maiden. Wouldn't it be fun if we could dance? 

Three maidens (going up to Governor Bradford). Your 
Honor, may we dance? Please, please! 

Gov. Bradford (pretending to be stem and shaking 
his finger at them). No, no, you must not dance, but 
(laughing) you may take a little exercise now Elder 
Brewster's back is turned. 

(Pilgrims dance a simple harvest dance. The Indians 
look on. When the dance is finished, the Indians ail rise.) 

Indian Chief. Indians like pale-face feast. 

AU the Indians. Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! 
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Indian Chief. Indians dance, too! 

All the Indians. High-yi-yi ! High-yi-yi ! 

(Indians dance in a circle while two of their number 
heat on a drum or a tom-tom. The Indians may give 
war-whoops as they dance.) 

Elder Brewster (stepping forward). Come, Pilgrims 
and Indians too. Before we go let us give thanks to 
.God for all his blessings. 

(AU sing some familiar hymn of thanks. The hymn given 
below may be used or any other song or hymn of the kind.) 

We plow the fields, and scatter 

The good seed on the land, 
But it is fed and watered 

By God's almighty hand. 
He sends the snow in winter, 

The warmth to swell the grain. 
The breezes and the sunshine, 
And soft, refreshing rain. 
All good gifts around us 

Are sent from heaven above. 
Then thank the Lord 
O thank the Lord 
For all his love. 

LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter to your teacher of last year, asking 
her if she would like to come and bring her class to 
see you give your play. You might tell her that you 
have not forgotten how hard she tried to teach you 
to speak distinctly and you might ask her to let you 
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know after the play whether she understood every 
word that was spoken. 

Group ExERasE 
A committee of three children, whom you must 
ask your teacher to appoint, should read all these 
letters of invitation. They should choose the three 
best letters and read them aloud. The rest of the 
class must listen carefully and select the one th^ 
wish to have sent. • 

A POEM FOR STUDY 
This poem will teach you the names of the months 
and of the seasons in which they come : 



January, February, winter months are they, 
Then comes on the springtime, March, April, May. 

June, July, and August, thus the summer ^>eeds, 
Next we greet the autumn, gay September leads. 

October and November follow in her train, 
IW with cold December, winter comes again. 
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Read the poem, saying the names of the months and 
the seasons very distmctly. How many seasons are 
there in a year ? What is the coldest season called ? 
What are the names of the winter months? What 
season follows winter? What are the names of the 
spring months? What season follows spring? Name 
the summer months. What season follows smnmer? 
Name the autmnn months. What season are we 
having now ? What month is this ? 

Wifh what kind of letter does the name of each 
month begin ? 

Remember thai the names of the months begin with 
capital letters. 

Practice pronouncing the following words very dis- 
tinctly and carefully : 

month, length, strength 
follow, hollow, swallow 
yellow, fellow, mellow 
January, February, April 

SENTENCES TO FINISH 

Finish the sentences on page 121 in your own mind. 
Then write each sentence on your paper. 

If you do not know how to spell the names of the 
months, tuwi back to the poem on page 119 and study 
them. Do not begin to write a sentence imtil you 
know what you are going to say and can spell every 
word in it. 
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When the sentences are written, choose a judge in 
each row to pick out the two best papers. Post the 
papers chosen on the blackboard. 



Tele Seasons 

There are seasons. 

They are , , , and 



The winter months are , , and 



, , and are the spring months. 

The months of summer are , , and - 



, , and are the autumn months. 

A DICTATION EXERCISE 

Read the sentences below. Which one asks some- 
thing ? With what mark do these sentences end ? 

Before trying to write the sentences from dicta- 
tion, study all the words you do not know how to 
spell. Some of the hardest words are printed differ- 
ently so that you may learn them easily. 

How many seasons are there ? 

There sue four seasons. 

How many months are there in each season? 

There are three months in each season. 

A STORY FOR STUDY 

• 

Read the following story silently several times; 
first, to find what it is about ; next, to try to see and 
feel it all ; and third, to see if you can tell it paragraph 
by paragraph. 
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Why Some Trees Are Evergreen 

It was late autumn and the birds were flying south 
to warmer lands. One Kttie bird had broken his wmg 
and could not fly with the rest. As the little bird 
looked aroimd, his eye fell upon the ash trees, the oak, 
and the maples. They looked so beautiful in their gay 
dresses that he felt sure they would be kind and give 
him shelter. But when he asked them, they refused. 

"This is our holiday time," said they. "All summer 
we have sheltered you imder our cool green leaves. 
Now we have put on our gayest dresses and we wish 
to dance in the autunm breeze without a thought or 
care." 

The poor little bird fluttered away, not knowing 
where to go. "Come, little friend," said a spruce tree. 
" I have no beautiful leaves to hide you under, but I will 
gladly give you a home among my branches." 

"And I," murmured a pine, "will guard you from the 
cold north wind that will soon sweep through the forest." 

"I can help, too," whispered a juniper tree. "I 
can give you my berries for food." So the lonely little 
bird found a home and friends. 

Soon the Frost King sent the North Wind out to tell 
the world that winter had come. " Shall I touch all the 
trees with my icy breath?" asked the North Wind? 

"No," replied the Frost King. "Spare the spruce 
and the pine and the juniper, because they were kincl 
to the little bird. Let them be ever greenJ^ 

And since that time these trees have always kept 
their color and freshness through the long, cold winter 
months. 
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In telling the story "Why Some Trees Are Ever- 
green," tell : 

1. What season it was. What the birds were doing. 
Why one was left behind. 

2. What trees the bird asked to shelter him. What 
these trees replied. 

3. What the little bird did then. 

4. What the spruce tree said. What the pine mur- 
mured. What the juniper whispered. What the little 
bird foimd. 

5. What the Frost ?ing did. What the North Wind 
asked and what the Frost King replied. 

6. What has happened to the spruce, the pine, and 
the jxmiper ever since. 

Class Criticism 

If some child in telling a story leaves out something! 
important, remember that the best way to help him 
is by asking questions that will make him see his mis- 
take and show him how to correct it. 

Suppose in telling the story " Why Some Trees Are 
Evergreen " a boy forgets to tell what the juniper tree 
whispered to the little bird. When he has finished, 
you might say, "How could the little bird get food in 
the forest in winter. Jack?" or "You have told us 
why the pine and the spruce are evergreens, but why 
is the juniper an evergreen ? " 

Would it help Jack if you spoke of the diifferent 
things that he did very well ? 
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CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE 

Oral Exercise 

Should you like to hear how children of another 
land spend Christmas ? 

In the far-away land of France the kind Christmas 
spirit who brings gifts to the children is called Pfere 
Noel. This means Father Christmas. He is a jolly, 
busy, hearty old man like our Santa Claus. 

On Christmas eve the little French children put their 
sljoes, not their stockings, by the fireplace and this good 
Christmas saint fills them with pretty and useful gifts. 

Tell how Christmas is kept in the far-away land of 
France. Practice telling it imtil you can do so very 
clearly and smoothly. 

CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE 

Written Exercise 

Write as your title "Christmas in France." Then 
answer these questions in good sentences that will 
teU the story. Before you begin, think over your 
sentences and copy from the book the words that you 
do hot know how to spell. 

1. What is the name of the Christmas spirit who 
brings gifts to the little French children? 

2. What does his name mean? 

3. What other Christmas saint is he like? 

4. What do the little French children do on Christmas 
eve? 

5. What does Pdre Noel do ? 
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Ask your teacher to read this poem to you. Then 
read it yourself several times imtil you know all about 
little Piccola's Christmas. 



PiCCOLA 

Poor, sweet Kccola, did you hear 
What happened to Piccola, children dear? 
Tis seldom fortune such favor grants 
As fell to this little maid of France. 

Twas Christmas time and her parents poor 
Could hardly keep the wolf from the door. 
Striving with poverty's patient pain 
Only to live till summer again. 
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No gifts for Piccola ! sad were they 
When dawned the mom of Christmas Day. 
Their little darling no joy might stir ; 
St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her. • 



But Piccola never doubted at all 
That something beautiful must befall 
Every child on Christmas Day. 
So she slept imtil the dawn was gray. 



And when with faith she at last awoke, 
And stole to her shoe as the morning broke, 
Such sounds of gladness filled the air 
Twas plain St. Nicholas had been there. 



Up sprang Piccola, glad — half wild ; 

Never was seen such a joyous child. 

"Look what the good Saint brought !" she cried. 

And mother and father must peep inside. 



Now such a story you never heard ; 
There was a little, shivering bird ; 
V A sparrow that into the window flew 
And crept into Piccola's tiny shoe. 

Oeua Thaxtes^ 

^Used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers. 
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First Stanza. This stanza introduces Piccola and 
tells you where she lives. 

Second Stanza. This tells when the story happened 
and what kind of parents Piccola had. Instead of 
telling you how hard her parents worked to keep htin- 
ger and want away from their home, the poem says 
that they could hardly keep the wolf from the door. 
This means the same thing. Why is it easier for poor 
people to live in the summer time ? 

Third Stanza. This stanza tells how the parents 
felt at Christmas time. 

Fourth Stanza. Read the stanza that tells how 
Piccola felt. 

Fifth Stanza. What did Piccola do on Christmas 
eve that shows she expected a present? Read the 
lines that tell about Piccola's getting up and go- 
ing to her shoe. How do you know it was very 
early ? ' 

Sixth Stanza. Can you imagine how sad her father 
and mother must have felt when they heard their 
little girl going to look in what they thought was an 
empty shoe? What did Piccola's soimds of gladness 
tell them? 

Seventh Stanza. What was the great surprise that 
Piccola f otmd ? How had it come there ? What did 
Piccola think? 

Who is the author of this poem? 
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STORT-TELLING FROM A POEM 

Have you a good picture in your mind of little 
Piccola? See how well you can tell her story, not in 
verse as it is told on pages 125 and 126, but in good 
prose sentences of your own. 

You might begin : 

Far off in France there once lived a little girl whose 
name was Piccola. Piccola's father and mother . . . 

Go on with the story, trying to make your listeners 
see how poor the father and mother were and how sad 
because they had no present for their little girl. Let 
your voice and manner show how happy Piccola was 
when she foimd the bird in her shoe. 

There are some words in the poem that you may 
want to use in telling your story. Sprang^ shiveringy 
peePy and crept are good words for you to use. 

When you have practiced telling the story of Piccola 
in school and can tell it really well, tell it at home to 
your mother and father. 

PICCOLA 

Written Exercise 

Finish the following sentences so that they will 
tell the story of Piccola. How can you find out how 
to spell the words without asking your teacher ? Do 
not try. to do too much at a time. Write Lesson I 
one day and put it away carefully so that on the next 
day you can write Lesson II on the same paper. 
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Lesson I 



Piccola was a little girl who lived in 

Her parents were so poor that 

When Christmas drew near they felt sad because 
But Piccola was sure that 



Lesson II 

Before she went to bed on Christmas eve she 

Early the nesct morning she 

Soon sounds of 

Down in the toe of her tiny shoe 

Little Piccola believed that 



Make the very best sentences that you can and 

write them carefully. Wouldn't you like to illustrate 

this little story? You might draw on your paper 

Piccola's little shoe with the bird peeping over the top 

or you might draw Piccola herself. 

« 
Group Exercise 

When your papers are finished, ask your teacher 
to let you post them in the front of the room. Then 
look them all over carefully and vote for the five or 
six best-looking papers. Ask your teacher to see 
whether these papers soimd as well as they look, that 
is, whether the sentences are as good as the writing 
and the illustrations. 

Perhaps your teacher will let these very good papers 
hang in the room for a week so that every one who 
comes in can see what careful workers her pupils are. 
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A NEW YEAR'S SONG 

Learn this little New Year's song : 

There's a New Year coming, coming, 

Out of some beautiful sphere, 
His baby eyes bright 
With hope and delight. 

We welcome you, Happy New Year I 

There's an old year going, going 

Away in the winter drear ; 

His beard is like snow 

And his footsteps are slow. 

Good-by to you, weary Old Year ! 

(Selected) 

I. Make believe that you are the Old Year. 

1. Introduce yourself. 

2. Tell when you came to the earth and why you 
are going away. 

3. Tell some of the things you have done in your 
lifetime. 

n. Make believe that you are the New Year. 

1. Introduce yourself. 

2. Tell when you were bom and how long you eiq>ect 
to live. 

3. Tell some things you want to do to make the 
world better. 
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A STORY OF WINTER TO READ AND STUDY 

Read the following story silently to find out what 
it is about. Then read it again and try to see all the 
pictures in it. 

The Snow Fairies' Magic 

The Frost King lived in a great cloud palace far up 
in the sky. His helpers were the tiny snow fairies. 
They were white, sparkling little creatures who danced 
gayly aroimd him, hither and thither, and always did 
as he told them. 

One winter day the Frost King looked from his cloud 
palace down to the earth far below. The world, which 
a few months before had been so beautifully dressed 
in rich autinnn colors, was now dull and dreary. The 
trees stretched out dark, leafless branches from which 
the birds had flown. The fields lay brown and bare, 
and the North Wind moaned and sighed over them. 

"Ah," said the Frost King, "if things go on like this 
the children on the earth will think that winter is a joy- 
less time. I must see what can be done to make the 
dark earth smile." 

He called his snow fairies to him, and they came softly 
fluttering all aroimd him. "Fly down, fair ones," he 
said, " to the dull, bare earth and make it beautiful." 

Down, down flew the snow fairies, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them, dancing, whirling, chasing each other 
through the winter sky. Busily they worked, hour 
after hour, until they had dressed the earth in a coat 
of softest white. 
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Soon the great, round sun peeped out to see what 
they were doing. Then the whole earth sparkled as 
if it were covered with diamonds, and the Frost King, 
looking down, said to himself, "Truly, winter in its 
robes of white is fairer than the fall !" 

Why is the story called "The Snow Fairies' Magic'' ? 
Who speaks in the story? To whom does the Frost 
King speak ? What does he call the snow fairies ? 

This story has some very good picture-making 
words in it. They help to make it more real. 

Find the words that tell where the Frost King 
lived. What words describe the snowflakes? 

What words tell how the earth looked after the 
autumn colors had faded? What words describe the 
branches of the trees? What words tell how the 
j&elds looked ? What words tell what the North Wind 
did? What words tell how the snow fairies came 
down? How do you know there were a great many 
of them? What words describe the coat the snow 
fairies put on the earth ? 

What words describe the sun ? 

WHAT THE SNOW FAIRIES DID 

The story that you have just read tells about the 
snow fairies. Think of some of the magic that you 
have seen them do. Write a little story about it. 
Have for your title, "What the Snow Fairies Did." 

You might begin your story in this way: "Last 
night a band of snow fairies came down to earth." 
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Some of the things they might see are : 

An old shed or bam. A telegraph pole. 

An empty bird's nest. A fir tree. 

Or perhaps you will think of something quite diflfer- 
ent that the snow fairies changed by their magic. 

It will be very interesting to hear these stories read 
aloud ; for none of you will know what the others have 
written about. 

A LETTER FOR STUDY 

Read this letter carefully. It will tell you of the 
good times a boy just about your age once had. 
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LETTER WRITIHG 

Write a letter to your teacher telling of some winter 
fun you have had. 

Perhaps you and some of your playmates have rolled 
the snow into great balls and have made a snow man. 
If so, tell how you made him and describe just how he 
looked. 

Or perhaps you have helped the big boys build a 
snow fort or a house. Think over what you are going 
to say before you begin. Ask yoiu* teacher to write 
the hard words on the board. 

After you have written your letter, read it to your- 
self and see whether it is as real and interesting as 
the one William wrote. If not, ask your teacher to 
let you change it and copy it. 
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A POEM TO FINISH 

In the little poem below, you will see blanks where 
words axe left out : 

Little Snowflakes 

The snowflakes fall so 

You ne'er can hear a soimd, 
As sailmg through the air, 

They nestle on the ground. 

They form a carpet, and white 

For merry Kttle feet, 
Whfle cheeks grow and rosy, 

And laughter is so sweet. 

M. M. 

Try to fill in the blanks with the right words. There 
are many words that might tell how the snowflakes 
fall. Here are some of them: softly y silently ^ gently ^ 
quietly. 

There are also several words that might describe 
the kind of air the snowflakes sail through. Some 
of these are : frosty ^ wintry , chilly. 

The carpet the snowflakes form may be: soft and 
white, smooth and white, thick and white. 

Select a word for each blank that seems to fit into 
the music as well as the sense of the verse. 
. Learn how to spell the words with which you filled 
the blanks ; then copy the stanzas, putting in the words 
you selected. 
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STORIES OF LINCOLN 

One of the great Americans that all little Americans 
want to know about is Abraham Lincoln, whose birth- 
day comes on February 12. Below are three stories 
that tell you a good deal 
about the kind of boy that 
Abraham Lincoln was. Read 
these stories carefully several 
times so that you can tell them 
both at school and at home. 
Perhaps you can leam to tell 
them in time for Lincoln's 
Birthday and can invite some 
other class in to hear you. 

Read each of the stories 
silently once to find out what it 
is about. Then read it a second time, thinking about 
it carrfully and trying to see the pictures. After you 
have done this, read it again, paragraph by para- 
graph. 

How can you tell where a new paragraph be- 
gins? 

When you have studied a paragraph of the story, 
try to tell it to yourself in your own words. Make 
your story as interesting as the story in the book. 
Use any words or expressions from the book that seem 
to you very good. 
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Lincoln's Boyhood 

Abraham Lincoln was a very poor boy, who bad to 
work ahnost as hard as a man to help bis family get 
along. His home was a rough log cabin, far away from 
any town. 

There were few schools in the country where Lin- 
coln lived and the school year lasted only two or three 
months; but Lincoln was eager to learn. After the 
day's work was done he would sit in front of the big 
open fireplace and by the light of the crackling logs 
he would read and study the few books he had. 

As paper and even slates and pencils were rare, he 
often worked his arithmetic or practiced his writing on 
the flat, wooden fire shovel, u^g a piece of burned 
stick as a pencil. 

Another Story of Lincoln's Boyhood 

One day when 
Lincoln was still a 
boy he borrowed a 
book from an old 
farmer who lived 
near by. It was 
about the Hfe and 
adventures of 
George Washington. 
Lincoln was so much 
interested in the 
story of the first 
great American that he took the book to the field 
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where he was working, so that at the noon hour he 
might go on reading it. While he was working, he left 
the precious book under a tree. 

Unfortimately, a rainstorm came up very suddenly 
one day, and before he could reach the tree the book 
was soaked and ruined. 

Lincoln did not hesitate a moment. Taking the 
book under his arm, he went to the old farmer who had 
lent it to him and explained how the accident had 
happened. "I have no money, sir," he said, "but I 
will work out the value of the book." 

The farmer consented and for two days Lincoln 
pulled fodder in the farmer's field. Lincoln's back was 
tired and his hands were sore from the hard work; 
but his heart was light because he was paying his 
honest debt. 

Honest Abe 

When Lincoln was a yoxmg man of twenty-one he 
served for a short time as clerk in a country store. 
One day he sold some groceries to an old woman who 
lived several miles away. That evening before closing 
the store, Lincoln added up the cost of what the old 
woman had bought and found that he had charged her 
six cents too much. 

It was supper time and he was hungry and tired; 
but without stopping to think about himself, he trudged 
the three long, dark miles across the prairie to the old 
woman's house, and paid her the six cents that belonged 
to her. 

Lincoln did so many things of this kind that he soon 
earned the nickname of ''Honest Abe." 
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VALENTINE RIMES 

All children like to send valentines to their friends 
on Saint Valentine's Day. It is fun to make them 
yourself. 

Out of some colored paper cut heart-shaped or other 
fancy-shaped pieces. Then finish the rimes below so 
that you may write them on the valentines. Or, if you 
like, write rimes of your own for your valentines. 

I 

In days of storm and days of shine 
I want you for my . 

II 

I will always faithful be, 

My dearest valentine, to . 



Ill 

I send this valentine to tell 
The secret that I love you - 



IV 

The little birds sing east, 
The little birds sing west, 

They sing of you, my valentine, 
Of you whom I love . 

V 

You ask who is my valentine, 
You want my answer true, 

Now in yoiu- ear I'll whisper it, 
O, Mother dear, 'tis . 
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A STORT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Another great American that 
all little Americans should know 
about is George Washington. 
The pictxires of Washington 
that you usually see are pic- 
tures of him when he was a 
famous general or when he was 
President of the United States. 
But Washington was not al- 
ways a dignified, grown-up man. 
He was once a little boy quite 

as full of fun and as ready to have a good time as any 

of you. 
Read the following story about him carefully : 

George Washington and the Colt 

When George Washington was about twelve years old, 
his mother had a beautiful young horse that had never 
been ridden by anybody. 

One day George and some other boys stood watching 
this colt as it pranced and galloped about the pasture. 
Suddenly they made up their minds that they would like 
to ride the fiery little creature. 

One after the other they tried to mount the colt, but no 
one succeeded until George's turn came. Watching his 
chance, George gave one bound and was on the colt's 
back. 

The frightened animal threw back his head and dashed 
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/ 



off with the boy clinging to his mane. Swift as the wind he 
flew across the fields but George held 6a fast. 

At last the colt, worn out by his wild run, fell over on the 
grass — dead. George was more scared than he had ever 
been in all his life before. His knees shook as he thought 
of his mother and how she would feel, but he walked straight 

into the house and told her all about it. 

* 

His mother listened to the whole story. Then she said, 
"My son, I forgive you because you have had the courage 
to tell me the truth at once." 

Do you remember how to read and study a story 
of this kind so that you can learn to tell it well ? 

Look through the story and find all the names by 
which the horse is called. What different words are 
used to describe the horse? Use these words when 
you tell the story. 

Try to tell the story so well that your teacher wiU 
feel very proud of her class. 

A DICTATION EXERCISE 

Study the hard words in the sentences below until 
you are sure that you know them all : 

George Washington was a brave general. 

Was he a brave boy? 

He knew his mother would feel badly. 

He told the trtdh. 

His mother listened to his story and forgave bim. 
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A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

Learn to pronounce the name of Washington cor- 
rectly. In order to do this, remember that the a in 
Wash- is pronomiced like short d. Remember that 
the ing has a clear bell-like soimd — Washing- (not 
" Washin "). And lastly remember that the ton is said 
quickly and that it is not pronounced slowly as if it were 
spelled tun. Say Washington over and over, pronounc- 
ing each part correctly and blending the parts together. 

Ask your teacher to help you to pronounce the follow- 
ing words correctly too : 

picture watching chance truth 

pasture clinging courage suddenly 

STORY-TELLING 

Read this story silently, imtil you know it well : 

A Spring Joke 

The wind was still bleak and cold when Pussy Willow 
came out to tell the earth that spring was on its way. 
Pussy Willow did not mind the frosty, nipping wind ; 
for she wore her warm gray fur hood pulled tightly 
over her head. 

She gave her message to thfe waiting world and, sure 
enough, in a few days the spring flowers began to show 
their timid heads. First came the crocuses ; then their 
cousins, the tulips. Soon daffodils nodded in the 
breeze, and dandelions starred the meadows. Then 
modest violets peeped out from woodland nooks. 

The sun shone brightly and the air grew sweet and 
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mild, but Pussy Willow still kept on her gray hood. 
"Look at her," whispered a mischievous little flower. 
"Though ^ring is really here, she still wears her hood. 
It must be that her head is bald ! " 

The other flowers nodded softly. The breeze heard 
and went on its way saying over and over, "Pussy 
Willow wears a hood because she has no hair I " The 
little brook cau^t the joke, too, and gurgled and mui- 
mured, "Baldl bald! Pussy Willow is bald!" 

The great round sun heard it all. He said nothing, 
but sent his beams to play hide-and-seek over Pussy 
Willow's covered head. That ni^t Pussy Willow went 
to bed with her hood drawn tightly over her ears. 

The next morning the breeze and the brook and the 
flowers waked, eager to begin their teasing all over 

again. "Pussy Willow has no " they began. 

Then they stopped and looked surprised for there before 
them was Pussy Willow with her fur hood gone and her 
head covered with soft golden curls ! 
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Try to tell the story as well as it is told in the book. 

1. Tell about Pussy Willow's coming to earth and 
what happened after she had given her message. 

2. Tell what seemed queer about Pussy Willow and 
who started the joke on her. 

3. • Tell how the joke was passed aroimd. 

4. Tell how the sun behaved. 

5. Tell what happened the next morning. 

Help each other in telling the story. What is the 
first thing you must do to help ? the second thing ? 
the third thing ? 

WHAT THE WIND DID 

I. Read the lines below and tell some things the 
wind might do : 

The wind one morning sprang up from sleep 
Saying, "Now, for a frolic ! Now for a leap ! 
Now for a madcap, galloping chase ! 
I'll make a commotion in every place." 

n. Write on the first line of your paper the title, 
" What the Wind Did.'' 

Below, copy the stanza and then in good sentences 
of your own tell what the wind did. Perhaps he blew 
your hat or umbrella away, or carried your kite far 
up into the air. Maybe you saw him blow the clouds 
fast through the sky or whirl the smoke from the 
chimneys or toss the flag about. 

Be sure to describe what the wind did. Don't just 
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say " The wind blew the flag," but say something like 
this : " The. wind blew the flag so hard that I thought 
the pole would break." Make it real and interesting. 

« 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

Practice reading the stanza about the wind aloud, 
making the last soimd in each word very distinct. 
Be particularly careful with the following words. 
Ask your teacher to help you if you are not sure how 
to pronounce them. 



morning 


sleep 


frolic 


galloping 


leap 


commotion 


saying 


madcap 


wind 
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Read the following poem over three or four times 
until it seems to sing itself to you : 

In April 

The air is soft and balmy, 

The grass is growing green, 
The maple buds are swelling. 

Till their slender threads are seen. 

The brown brook chatters gayly 

Its rippling course along, 
And hark ! — from a distant treetop 

I hear the bluebird's song. 

Emily Gail Arnou> 
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What sign of spring is mentioned in the first line? 
What do you think balmy means ? 

What signs are mentioned in the second line ? 

The third and fourth lines tell of what signs of 
spring? 

What do the fifth and sixth lines tell? What has 
the brook been doing all winter? Why is it called a 
broTvn brook ? 

In the first stanza of the poem, all the signs of spring 
have been seen. The last four lines tell of signs that 
are heard. What is the sound described in the first two 
lines of the second stanza? in the last two lines? 
Where is the bluebird ? Supposing the bluebird is out 
of sight in the treetop, how can you tell what kind of 
bird it is ? What bird calls do you know ? How can 
you learn others ? 

SIGNS OF SPRING 

Group Exercise 

What signs of spring have you noticed? Ask your 
teacher to write "Spring Is Coming" on the board. 
Each day let two or three children write imder this some 
signs of spring that they have seen or heard or smelled. 
Let every child be careful to notice what has been 
written before, so that each sign will be a new one. 

The writing may be done before school or at recess. 
In class talk about what has been written, first dis- 
cussing the thought and next, the writing, the spelling, 
and the punctuation. 
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A SPRING CALENDAR 

Group Exercise 

All working together make a spring calendar. Let 
each leaf on the calendar have the date at the head 
and under it the signs of spring noticed on that day. 
Talk over each day the different signs that have been 
noticed and make up your minds exactly how you 
want to tell about them. When you have a good 
sentence ready, ask your teacher to write it on the 
board. Then get the next sentence ready, and so on 
imtil you have on the board everything for the day's 
calendar. Next, a child who writes well may copy 
the sentences from the board on to the calendar page. 

Illustrate your pages, all working together. 

NATURE RIDDLES 

Copy any two of the following riddles that you like 
very much and write the answer after each. Do this 
all by yourself, without talking it over with anyone 
else. After every one has finished, have each riddle 
with its answer read by some child. See if you all 
have the same answer for every riddle. If not, talk 
over the different answers and decide which are the best. 

I 

In every field, in every road, 

He peeps among the grasses, 
And shows his sunny little face 

To every one that passes. 
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n 

There is a flower, a little flower, 

With petals white and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

Ill 

I creep upon the ground, and the children say, 
"You ugly old thing !'* and push me away. 

I lie in my bed, and the children say, 

"The fellow is dead ; we'll throw him away.'' 

At last I awake, and the children try 
To make me stay, as I rise and fly. 

IV 

Oh ho ! oh ho ! Pray who can I be? 

I sweep o'er the land, I scour o'er the sea. 

I cuff the tall trees till they bow down their heads. 

And I rock the wee birdies asleep in their beds. 

Oh ho ! oh ho ! and who can I be 

That sweeps o'er the land and scours o'er the sea? 

A PRONOUNCING DRILL 

Pronounce these words carefully, being sure to give 
them their correct endings : 

white creep asleep children 

weather sweep throw every 
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A STORY FOR STUDY 
Read the following story silently until you know it 
well: 

The Story the Oak Tree Told 



d 
wisest tree m tbe torest. btrange 
things had it heard and seen during its long life and 
still stranger things had the winds and the birds whis- 
pered to it. All the other trees looked up to the oak for 
advice. 

" Keep your feet firmly planted on the ground, stretch 
your amis out over the earth, lift up your heads to the 
sky," it said. "Drink deeply of the dew and the sun- 
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shine, grow brave and strong. There is work for you 
to do." 

"What is my work?" asked an eager young tree. 
"And mine?" "And mine?" "And mine?" cried 
many others. 

"That all depends. upon what you can do. best," 
replied the oak. " Some of you may become tall masts 
of ships that sail the seas. Others may be used as 
staffs to carry the country's flag. Others will be taken 
to the mill and sawed into boards to be used in buijkl- 
ing houses and making*furniture. 

" Some\)f you will be carved into hotels and\^poons 
and toys for little children. The sUgar ijaaples will 
give their sap for food. The pines will furnish tar and 
turpentine. Some of you will stay in the forest to give 
shelter and food to the shy wood creatures. Be sure, 
all will have some real work to do." 

What words in the first sentence tell that the 
oak was very old? In the second sentence, what 
words describe the oak tree? Read the part that 
shows that the oak was friendly and wise. 

Repeat the advice the oak gave the other trees. 
What is the tree's "head"? What are its "arms"? 
its "feet"? 

What is meant by the oak's reply, "That all de- 
pends upon what you can do best " ? Tell the different 
things for which the trees might be used. 

Think of something made of wood. Describe it ' 
without telling its name, and let your classmates 
guess what it is. . v 
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Use these steps : 

1. I am made of 

2. I have 



3. use me 

A POEM FOR STUDY 

Read the followmg poem silently : 

Queer Neighbors 

To the comer of our street came a newly wedded pair ; 
She had feathers in her hat ; he was gay and debonair. 
Underneath the maple shade where the shadows play and 

dance, 
There they chose their bridal house. (I was looking on by 

chance.) 

Peeking through the lowered blind, I was quiet as a mouse, 
While I watched the cottage built — 'twas a pretty, rustic 

house ; 
Then I saw them moving in — first a carpet soft was spread ; 
Then — and this was all they had — just a downy feather 

bed. 

Such an oddly furnished house for the sunny month of June ! 
Not a change of clothing theirs; not a plate, or cup, or 

spoon, 
Not a cupboard did they bring ; not a table, nor a chair ; 
And I wondered much to see the contentment of the pair. 

Though I never saw him read, yet he told her all the news ; 
Though she never stirred from home, yet she never had 
"the blues." 
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Though she never did a **wash," they were always trim 

and neat ; 
Though she never cooked a meal, they had always food to 

eat. 

How they managed thus to live was a mystery to me, 
Long I wondered, but at last I determined I would see ; 
So I ventured to their door, but they fled with fearintense, 
For the two were keeping house in the corner of the fence. 

Elizabeth Rossiter 

Who were the queer neighbors? What very hard 
word describes the husband? This word means 
gay and well dressed. What is a rustic house ? What 
furniture did the newly wedded pair have? Read 
the lines that answer the following questions : 

Where did the husband get all the news? Did the 
little wife go aroimd much ? 

Was she cross and unhappy because she had to stay 
at home ? Did she cook and wash for the family ? 

When the person who is telling the story went to 
call on the new neighbors what happened ? 

Learn to read this poem so well that you can read 
it to the Second Grade and have them guess who the 
queer neighbors were. 

CORRECT USE OF IS AND ARE 

Notice that the poem " Queer Neighbors " uses she 
in speaking of the bride and he in speaking of the 
groom, and they in talking of them both together. 
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We often use the little words he^ she^ and they in- 
stead of repeating the nameS} of the persons or things 
we are talking about. We also use / to stand for our 
own name, and you to stand for the name of the per- 
son we are talking to. . 

Is should be used after he^ she^ and iL 

Are should be used after we^ you, and they. 

Fill in the blanks in the following sentences with 
is or are. This is something like a puzzle. The 
children who are wide awake will be able to fit in the 
words just right. 

See the birds ! They building a nest. 

They building it in the comer of the fence. 

We watching them. 

Look at the father bird! He bringing straw 

and hair. 

See his mate ! She weaving them into the nest. 

What a pretty nest it ! 

You very quiet when watching the birds. 

They busy and happy in their work. 

CORRECT USE OF WAS AND WERE 

Was should be used after /, he, she, and it. 
Were should be used after we, you, and they. 
Fill in the blanks in the sentences below with was 
and were : 

Last spring we watched a pair of birds. They 

building a nest. 



A STORY FOR STUDY 

It in the comer of the fence. 

We watching them at their work. 

The father bird bringing straw and hair. 

His mate weaving them into the nest. 

What a pretty nest it ! 

We ■ ■ ■ very quiet when watching the birds. 
They busy and happy at their work. 

A STORY FOR STUDY 



Read the following story silently ; then answer the 
questions below : 

The Scarecrow — A Joke on the Farmer 

"Look at my cherry tree," grumbled Farmer Brown. 
"It is full of blossoms and if it were not for those thiev- 
ing robins I should have a fiiie crop of cherries. I 
wish there were some way of getting rid of them. Ah, 
I know what I'll do ! 
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"111 make a terrible scarecrow grim, 
And up in the tjree I'll fasten him." 

Chuckling to himself the farmer set to work. He 
made a most terrible scarecrow indeed — all dressed 
in a shabby old coat and a flopping hat — and 

He placed it in the cherry tree 

Where every bright-eyed bird cotild see. 

The birds did see, and at first they were frightened, 
just as the farmer expected them to be. They flew 
to the grove near by and twittered and scolded like 
the scared Uttle birds they were. But after a while 
they began to peep from their hiding place to see if 
the ugly man had gone. No, there he was and there 
he stayed hoiu: after hour without moving. 

At last one robin, bolder than the rest, said to his 
mate, "He is stiller than the boughs of the tree. I do 
not believe that he will hurt us," and they flew up to 
see. Just then the farmer came out into the orchard 
and the birds darted into the pocket of the scarecrow's 
coat to hide. 

It was so snug and safe in there that they decided to 
make it their home. "And think," said Mrs. Robin, 
"how easy it will be to get our favorite food when it 
is npe." 

The farmer felt safe with the scarecrow in view, 
And the robins felt safe with the old scarecrow too. 

What was the joke ? 

What did Farmer Brown call the robins? What 
does grim mean ? 
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What did the robins do when they first saw the scare- 
crow? Read the words that the boldest little robin 
spoke. 

Read the last rime in the story again. Did the farmer 
and the robins feel safe for the same reason ? 

Acting the Story. Make believe that you are 
Farmer Brown looking at your cherry tree. Say what 
he said about the robins and about the scarecrow. 

Make believe that you are the robins. First be 
very much frightened and talk about the ugly old man 
who is watching the cherry tree. Next decide that he 
is so still that you need not be afraid of him. Then 
fly down and hide. 

Practice teUing and acting the story imtil you can 
do it so well that you can invite some class in to 
hear it. 

A STORY TO READ 

Here is another bird story that you will like : 
The Birds of Killingworth 

It was spring in the pretty country village of Killing- 
wdr|h. The fields were green with shoots of grain, 
and the orchards were gay with blossoms. The birds 
called cheerily to each other through the long sunny 
days. 

Strange to say, the music of the birds brought no 
joy to the hearts of the villagers. "Think," said they, 
"what a harvest we should have if there were no birds 
to feed upon our fruit and grain !*' 



THE BIRDS OF KHXINGWORTH 



"Why should we let ourselves be robbed?" asked a 
bold farmer. "Who will join with me in a war agdnst 
our enemies, the birds?" "I," and "I," and "I," said 
one after the other. 

Only the gentle schoolmaster begged that the Uves of 
the little feather folk be spared. Their songs, he said, 
more than paid for the small amount of grain they ate. 
But the people would not hsten. The war began. 
From mom till eve the report of guns was heard. The 
birds were killed by hundreds. Not one escaped. 

When the cruel work was done, the villagers sat down, 
well pleased, to wa.tch their orchards and their fields 
and to boast of the line harvest they would have. 
But alas! now that the birds were gone, the bugs 
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and the insects came by thousands and fed upon every 
growing thing. ; Not a blossom was left upon an orchard 
tree. Not a^spear of wheat or corn was left in the 
Md.. Th. «u.„». b«,ught no h.™., d«. .t aU. 
The people were sad and hxmgry. . 

The next spring a strange sight was seen in Killing- 
worth. Into the village street was driven a wagon 
arched with boughs and on the'boughs were hung wicker 
cages filled with birds of every kind, which the villagers 
had bought. Eagerly tl^ey gathered around and opened 
the cages so that the birds might fly where they would. 
"Welcome, Uttle friends of the fields and the trees," 
they cried. "We have learned that you more than 
pay for all the food you take." 

What sign, of spring are described in the first pa^a- 
graphs of the story above? Try to see the picture of 
the quiet country village with blossoming orchards and 
gree^ wheat fields. 

What are the people of a village called? Why did 
the villagers hate the birds ? Describe the war. After 
the cruel work was* done what did the villagers do? 
What did they expect would happen ? Describe what 
reaJlly happened. In the first part of the story what 
did the people call the birds? What did they call 
them at the end ? 

What strange sight was seen in Killingworth the 
next spring? What did the villagers do? What did 
they say? What have you learned from this story 
about the work that birds do? Give as many 
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reasons as you can to prove that birds should be 
protected. 

Find some words and expressions in the story that 
are very well used, such as strange to say^ enemies^ and 
many others. Ask your teacher to make a list of them 
on the board. Tell the story as well as you can, using 
some of these words and expressions. 

Class Criticism 

When you tell the story in class, ask the other chil- 
dren to watch you and let you know whether you stand 
well and look them straight in the face ; whether your 
voice is clear and pleasant and whether you pronoimce 
every word distinctly and correctly. 

After you have finished, see whether you yourself 
can tell which parts of the story you did not tell as well 
as the rest. Ask the other children to help you with 
these parts unless you are sure that you know how to 
help yourself. 

A STORT OF A BIRD 

Write about some bird you have seen, telling : 

1. When you first saw it. 

2. What it was doing. 

3. What shape or color it was. 

4. What it did or seemed to say. 

After all the stories are written, have them read 
aloud and let the class guess what kind of bird is de- 
scribed in each story. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETT 

A Conversation Lesson 

Have you ever heard of Audubon? He was a man 
who loved birds and wrote books about them. 

His name has been given to a club that has members 
all over the country. The boys and girls and grown- 
up people who belong to this club or society learn all they 
can about birds and try in every way to protect them. 

Should you like to start a Uttle Audubon Society 
in your class ? Talk it over with your teacher and with 
the other children. Tell what you might do to protect 
the birds in your neighborhood. Perhaps in the winter 
you could throw out cnunbs for them. Maybe some of 
you could get people to put up bird houses. Perhaps 
you could keep on the lookout for cats and drive them 
away when you see them watching the birds. Perhaps 
you will think of other things that you might do to 
save the lives of the little " feathered folk." 

Make a collection of bird pictures, study the birds, 
and tell all you learn about them. 

LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter to your teacher, telling her whether or 
not you want to join the Audubon Society. If you do 
want to join it, ask her as nicely as you can if she will 
start a branch for you. It will be a good deal of trouble 
for your teacher, so be sure to let her know that you 
think it very kind of her to do this for you. 
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MAT DAT 

A Letter to Read and Study 
Read this letter that a little girl wrote to her aunt : 

Dear Aiint Mary, 

I wish you were near enough to have one of my 
May-baskets himg on yoiir doorknob. As you aren't, I 
am going to write you a May Day letter instead. 

This last week I have been making baskets. Now 
they are all finished, and they are very pretty. 

This afternoon I filled them with wild flowers that 
I had gathered in the woods. There are pink May 
blossoms, blue violets, and white daisies in every one. 

When evening comes, I am going out to play 
fairy. The very prettiest basket is for a little lame 
girl who lives in a crowded house down town. 

It is almost time to go and I am so excited I 

can hardly wait. 

Your loving niece^ 

Katherine Knox 

What does the little girl who wrote the letter mean 
by playing fairy? If you have ever made a May- 
basket tell (i) how you made it, (2) with what you 
filled it, and (3) what you did with it. 

LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter to your mother, telling her what you are 
planning to do on May Day. After your letter is writ- 
ten, read it over to see if it is as interesting as the one 
Katherine wrote. If it isnH, what will you do about it ? 



MARJORIE'S GARDEN PARTY 
A STORY TO FINISH 



Read the following story silently ; then answer the 
questions and finish the story by telling what the differ- 
ent vegetables said to Marjorie : 

Marjorie's Garden Party 

How Marjorie ever came to be invited to the garden 
party she could never tell. Perhaps it was because 
the garden belonged to her and she had carefully planted 
and watched over every vegetable in it However that 
might be, she was invited in just the way I am going 
to tell you. 

When the great clock in the hall had struck the hour 
of two and every one in the house was sound asleep, 
a httle moonbeam stole into Marjorie's room and softly 
touched her on the eyehds. Marjorie didn't remember 
that the moonbeam spoke ; but somehow it made her 
understand that out in the moonUght strange things 
were happening and that she was invited to see them. 

Another thing that Marjorie could never explain 
was how she got out into the garden. Did she glide 
out of the window with the moonbeam or did she fly 
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down to the ground on the back of a great white moth 
that was fluttering above her head ? 

When she got there, the garden wasn't her dajrtime 
garden at all. There were no pretty, straight rows of 
growing vegetables such as she had looked at with 
pride only that afternoon. Instead there were numbers 
and numbers of queer figures dancing and bobbing up 
and down, in and out to the music made by the himi- 
ming of himdreds of insects. 

The dancing figures weren't fairies. Oh, no! they 
had no white dresses and silver wands. Neither were 
they brownies or elves. There were no pointed caps 
or long-toed shoes to be seen. What they were it would 
be hard to say, as no two of them looked or acted or were 
dressed in the least alike. One was a queer-looking 
brown fellow with eyes all over him. Another had a deep 
red face with a bimch of green hair growing straight up. 
A third had a long, narrow, white face that came almost 
to a point at the top. Still another had a large, green 
head almost as big as Marjorie's own. 

As Marjorie stood looking at these strange figures, 
one of them came up to her and bowing low said — 

I. Who was the brown-faced dancer at the garden 
party? Who was the red-face;d one with the bushy 
hair? Who was the one with the long, narrow face? 
Who was the one with the big, green head ? Describe 
some of the other dancers that might have been at the 
garden party. 

II. Make believe that you are the little brown 
man. Introduce yourself to Marjorie. Tell her aU 
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about yourself — where you grow best, when you come 
up, of what use you are, in what different ways you can 
be cooked, and anything else that you think might 
interest her about you. 

III. Make believe that you are the dancer with the 
long, narrow, white face. Tell your story in the same 
way. Find out all you can about com. Why is it 
called Indian com? Who first used it? How did 
they grind it? What different foods are made from 
com? 

MAKING A CATALOGUE 

Wouldn't it be interesting to make a vegetable cata- 
logue? Let each child in the class select a vegetable, 
draw a picture of it, and underneath the picture write 
its story. If you cannot draw well enough, cut out a 
picture from some seed catalogue and use that as your 
heading. 

When the papers are all ready, select the best ones, 
and after you have made a cover for them, fasten 
them together. 

LETTER WRITING 

Write a letter to your principal, telling him you 
are sending him a vegetable catalogue along with your 
letter and asking if you may have a school garden 
and plant in it the vegetables that are described in the 
catalogue. 
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PREPARING TO ACT A PLAT 

The Coming op the Springtime 

Some of you have read the story of Ceres and Pro- 
serpina and know what the Greeks who lived long, 
long ago believed about the coming of spring. 

The children who do not know the story can learn 
it by reading very carefully and thoughtfully the little 
play given here. 

After you have learned the story, try to make be- 
lieve that you are the different characters in the play. 
Try to feel as they felt and to speak as they spoke. 

When you have read the play several times, first 
silently and then aloud, you may read and act it. Later 
you may select children to take the different parts and 
may have them learn to speak and act without their 
books. It will be fim to give the play and invite your 
parents to come to see it. 

Perhaps your teacher will help you to learn dances 
and songs so that all the children who have not other 
parts may appear as nymphs or followers. 

With your teacher's help practice pronouncing the 
following words correctly : 

Proserpina Pro-ser'-pitMUi 

Ceres See'-rese 

Pluto Ploo'-toe 

Mercury Mer'-cu-ry 

Jupiter Ju'-pit-er 

Cupid Kew'pid 

Nymph Nimf 

p. K. ENG. LOWER 12 
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ACTING A PLAY 

The Coming of the Springtime 

Characters 

Ceres, the goddess of the earth, who made the fruit 
ripen and the grain grow. 

Proserpina, the beautiful daughter of Ceres, whom 
Ceres loved better than anything in the world. 

Nymphs, fairies who lived in the woods and streams 
and who came to play and dance with Proserpina. 

Pluto, the king of the ghosts, who Uved down deep 
in the earth and only came up to earth once in a long 
while. 

Cupid, the god of love, a rosy, happy, chubby little 
god who never grew up. 

Mercury, the messenger of the gods, a quick, light 
fellow with wings on his cap and feet and a magic staff 
in his hand. 

Jupiter, the king of gods and men, the ruler of heaven 
and earth. 

Act I (Ceres and Proserpina) 

Proserpina. Dear Mother Ceres, where are you 
going so early to-day? 

Ceres, Over all the earth, dear child, to smile and 
make it bloom. Where I pass by, the grain will spring 
up, the fruit will ripen, and the flowers will grow. 

Proserpina. May I go with you, mother dear? 

Ceres. No, no, my child. The way is long. I 
shall be gone all day. You stay behind and play with 
the njmaphs. 
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Proserpina, Farewell, dear mother ! 

Ceres. Farewell, my dearest child ! {Ceres goes out.) 

{Proserpifia goes dancing out and gives three calls to 
the nymphs. They come trooping in and form a merry 
ring and romp abotU Proserpina. While they are danc- 
ing King Pluto enters.) 

Pluto (talking to himself). What a scene of joy! 
How beautiful is that maid ! {Pointing to Proserpina.) 
I wish she were my queen. I'll make her mine. {He 
steps into the ring and snatches Proserpina, covering her 
with his dark cape.) 

Proserpina. Mother! Mother Ceres! Save me! 
Save me ! 

{Then she and Pluto vanish.) 

{Ceres comes rushing in.) 

Ceres. Was that my darling's voice I heard ? Where 
is my child? 

First Nymph. O Ceres, she is gone ! Pluto, king of 
dark Hades, snatched her away and they vanished 
underground. 

Ceres. Woe, woe is me! Woe, woe is me! Here 
in the dust I will sit down and never smile again till 
my dear child is found ! 

Act n 
Scene I 

{Ceres stUl sitting bowed with grief. Nymphs are 
grouped around. Cupid enters.) 

Second Nymph. Thus sits she day by day! For 
six long months it has been so ! 

{Cupid goes up and puts his arms around Ceres.) 
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Cupid. Dear mother, listen to our cry. We love 
you still and the poor earth needs you so much. 

Third Nymph. The grain is withered on the stalk. 

Fourth Nymph The fruit is shriveled up and dried. 

Fifth Nymph The earth is cold and dull and dark. 

Sixth Nymph Look! Here comes swift Mercury, 
the messenger of the gods. 

First Nymph He has been to Jupiter, king of heaven 
and earth, to see what can be done. 

{Enter Mercury,) 

Mercury. Jupiter says: "If Proserpina has not 
tasted food while she has been away, she may return 
to earth." I am going now to Pluto to learn the 
truth. {Goes swiftly out.) 

Scene H 

{Enter Mercury.) 

Mercury. Alas, until to-day Proserpina had touched 
no food ; but this morning she ate six pomegranate seeds. 

Nymphs. Alas! Alas! 

{Enter Jupiter.) 

Jupiter. Peace! Silence! {Puts his hand 'to his 
forehead and seems lost in thought.) Look up, sad 
mother, for there is still hope. You know that there 
are twelve months in the year. For each of the six 
seeds Proserpina has eaten she must remain a month 
each year in Pluto's kingdom. The other six months 
in each year she may live with you. Behold, her time 
with Pluto now is up. I hear her call. 

{Proserpina^ s voice is heard afar off.) 

Proserpina. 

I come, I come, ye have called me long; 
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I come o'er the mountains with light and song ; 

You may trace my step o'er the waking earth 

By the winds which tell of the violets' birth, 

Firsi Nymph. Look up, Mother Ceres, and smile and 
let the whole world blossom now to greet your child. 
[Nymphs go out.) 

Ceres {rising like a goddess and stretching forth her hand). 

O earth, put on your greenest hue ; 

O flowers, burst forth in blossoms new ; 

O wheat fields, wave ; and warm winds, sigh ; 

Come back, O bird and butterfly. 

Joy, joy and life fill all the earth 

To greet the gladsome springtime's birth. 
(Enter Proserpina followed by nymphs, all bearing 
garlands of pink blossoms. Proserpina runs into the 
arms of Ceres. The nymphs dance gayly around and ail 
sing some merry spring song.) 
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JUNE POEMS 

Read the verses below and leam by heart the one that 
you like best : 

O June ! the month of merry song, 
Of shadow brief, of sunshine long ; 
All things on earth love you the best — 
The bird who carols near his nest ; 
The wind that wakes and singing, blows 
The spicy perf imie of the rose ; 
The bee, who sounds his muffled horn 
To celebrate the dewy morn. 

Frank Dempstes Sherman^ 

Apples in the orchard 

Mellowing one by one ; 
Strawberries upturning 

Soft cheeks to the sun ; 
Roses quaint with sweetness, 

Lilies fair of face, 

Drowsy scents and murmurs 

Haunting every place ; 
Lengths of golden sunshine, 

Moonlight bright as day — 
Don't you think that summer's 

Pleasanter than May? 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich* 

^ Used by pennission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, the authorized publishers. 
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What holiday comes on June 12 ? 

Wouldn't it he a good idea to get up a Flag Day 
program? Below is an account of the way oiu* first 
flag was made. This is a very good story to tell on 
Flag Day. 

Our First Flag 

Did you ever hear of Betsy Ross? She made our 
£ist American flag. 

Many, many years ago when George Washington 
was at the head of our army, he planned a flag for our 
country. The flag he planned had thirteen stripes, 
or bars, and thirteen stars, because there were just 
thirteen states in our Union then. 

George Washington took his plan to Betsy Ross and 
asked her to make a flag out of cloth, like the one he 
had drawn on paper. She knew how to sew very 
neatly and swiftly, so she soon made a beautiful flag 
exactly the way Washington had planned it. This 
was the very first flag of our country. 
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OUR FLAG TO-DAY 

In the story of our first flag, you learned that there 
were only thirteen states in our country when George 
Washington planned the flag. Do you know how 
many states there are in our Union now ? If you will 
count the stars on your school flag you wiU find out, 
for there is a star for every state. 

How many stripes did our first flag have? Why? 
How many stripes has our flag to-day ? 

Study your school flag very carefully and talk about 
the following things : 

1. In which comer of the flag are the stars? 

2. What color are the stars ? 

3. On what color are the stars placed ? 

4. In what order are the red and white stripes ar- 
ranged ? 

FLAG POEMS 

Our flag is called by many names. Sometimes it is 
called The Stars and Stripes, sometimes The Star- 
Spangled Banner y and sometimes Old Glory. Here are 
some stanzas that have been written about the flag. 

Divide your class into as many groups as there are 
stanzas and let each group learn one of them. 



We love our native country's flag, 
To it our hearts are true ; 

Above us wave its splendid folds, 
The red, the white, the blue. 
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II 



Beautiful flag with your gleaming stars 
And your steadfast white and crimson bars, 
Float proudly on o'er land and sea, 
The mighty emblem of the free. 

Ill 

'Tis the star-spangled banner ; 

Oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, 

And the home of the brave ! 

IV 

Hail, brightest banner that floats on the gale ! 
Flag of the country of Washington, hail ! 
Red are thy stripes with the blood of the brave ; 
Bright are thy stars as the sxm on the wave ; 
Wrapped in thy folds are the hopes of the free. 
Banner of Washington ! blessings on thee ! 



We shall always love the Stars and Stripes, 

And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours, and the dear old flag. 

The red, the white, and the blue. 
Then hurrah for the flag ! our country's flag. 

Its stripes and white stars too ; 
There is no flag in any land 

Like our own Red, White, and Blue. 
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VI 



Flag of the free, fairest to see ! 

Borne through the strife and the thunder of war ; 
Banner so bright with starry light, 

Float ever proudly from mountain to shore 

vn 

A song for our banner ! The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station : 

" United we stand, divided we fall ! " 
It made and preserves us a nation ! 

VIII 

Up to the breeze of the morning I fling you, 
Blending your folds with the dawn in the sky ; 

There let the people behold you, and bring you 
Love and devotion that never shall die. 

Proudly, agaze at your glory, I stand, 

Flag o' my land ! Flag o' my land ! 

In arranging your program, select the child who telb 
the story best to tell the story of the first flag. Select 
to explain about our flag of to-day, the child who does 
that best. Then select from each group some one who 
recites the poem of his group very clearly and well. 

Perhaps you could make a little play of the story of 
" Our First Flag " and give that as part of your 
program. Talk this over with your teacher and with 
one another. 
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Before you end your program you will surely want tx) 
give the flag salute : 



/ pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands — one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 



With what song would it be appropriate to close your 
program? 

I£TTER WRITING 

You might write a letter inviting your principal 
to come to your exercises, and another inviting one of 
the other grades. 

All work together on these letters, asking your teacher 
to write them on the board as you decide what to say. 

When the letters are ready to copy, choose some one 
who writes very nicely to copy them. Some one else 
who draws well might draw a flag on each letter and 
color it carefully. 
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DonHf doesnHj correct use of, $6. 
Double negatives, 30, 70. 
Dramatization, 15, 42, 43, 48, 65, 

113-118, 156, 165-170, 175. 
Dranky drunkj correct use of, 68, 69. 

Ending of a letter, 86. 
Enunciation, clear, i, 6, 48, 80, 120, 

133, 144, 159. 
Explanations, 32, 60, 69, 72, 73. 

order in, 60. 

Fairies* Return, The (Felicia Hem- 

ans), 78. 
First Thanksgiving, 109, 114. 
Flag Day, exercises for, 172-176. 
Flag salute, 65, 176. 
Flew, flown, correct use of, 68, 69. 

Games 
Halloween guessing, 102. 
Language, 10, 30, 39, 45, 55, 58, 

67, 70. 
Playing "make-believe," 21. 

George Washington and the Colt, 140. 

Go, gone, correct use of, $6. 

Got, correct use of, 30, 39. 

Group exercises, 9, 10, 13, 16, 23, 
28, 29, 31, 34, 38, 39, 41, 42, 
43, 45, 50, 55, 58, 60, 64, 65, 
69, 70, 79, 91, 92, 94, 102, 113, 
119, 121, 129, 146, 147, 150, 
159, 164, 165, 173, 175, 176. 

Guessing game, Halloween, 102. 

Halloween, loi. 

Halloween, exercises for, 9&-103. 

Handwork 

booklets, 9, 23, 60, 72. 

calendar, 147. 

catalogue, 164. 

illustrations, 9, 23, 54, 60, 69, 72, 
73, 76, 129, 147, 164, 175. 
Have, correct use of, 30, 39, 56, 58, 

59. 
Have gone, language game, 58. 

Have to, language game, 39. 

Haven't any, language game, 30. 

Holidays, names of, 2. 

Honest Abe, 138. 

How the Chestnut Bur Opened, 96. 



How We Came to Have Umbrellas, ix. 
Hj^hen, 29, 30. 

/, correct use of, 45. 

superfluous use of, 8, 42, 64, 105. 
/ saw, language game, 10. 
Illustrations, making, 9, 23, 54, 60, 

69, 72, 73, 76, 129, 147, 164, 175. 
In April (Emily Gail Arnold), 145. 
Interest in stories, 8, 22, 79, 108, 144. 
Is, are, correct use of, 45, 56, 152, 153. 
IsnH it you ? It is I, language game, 

45, 46. 

Jack Frost rimes and stories, 93-97. 
Jack-o*-Lantern*s Story, 98. 
Jingles to finish, 68, 95, 102, 135, 139. 
June poems, 171. 

Knew, known, correct use of, 23, 24, 
68, 69. 

Land of Storybooks, The (R. L. 

Stevenson), 19. 
Language games 
any, 70. 
have gone, 58. 
have to, 39. 
havenH any, 30 
/ saw, 10. 

IsnH it you ? It is I, 45. 
Questions and answers, 55. 
Word puzzles, 67. 
Letters, arrangement of, 15, 62, 85, 

86, 133, 161. 
Letter writing, exercises in, 15, 28, 
62, 65, 67, 80, 85, 92, 118, 134, 
160, 161, 164, 176. 
Lincoln's Birthday, exercises for, 

136-138. 
Lincoln* s Boyhood, 137. 
LitUe Artist, The, 93. 
Little Folks of Other Lands, 47. 
Little Snowflakes, 135. 

Make-believe, game, 21, 22. 

stories, 42, 47, 54, 64, 75, 99, 106, 
108, 130, 163, 164. 
Marjorie*s Garden Party, 162. 
May Day, exercises for, 161. 
Memorizing exercise, 28, 38, 171, 173. 
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Mind pictures, 70, 83, 86, 87, 90, 93. 
Months, names of, 120. 

Nature riddles, 57, 147, 148. 

New Year's Day, exercises for, 130. 

Ncu) Year's Song, A, 130. 

Order, in explanations, 60. 

Our First Flag, 172. 

Outlines, 13, 22, 34, 50, 64, 67, 73, 
76, 79, 90, 97, 99, 106, III, 123, 
124, 130, 144, 151, 161. 

Paragraphs, 90, 136. 

Period, 2, 69. 

Piccola (Celia Thaxter), 125. 

Picture stories, 16-18, 52, 62-^4, 69, 

75, 76. 
Plays, IS, 42, 43» 48, 65, 113-118, 

156, 165-170, 175. 
Pleasant Dream, A, $2, 
Poems for study 

A Thanksgiving Fable, 107. 

Flag poems, 173. 

Halloween, loi. 

Haw the Chestnut Bur Opened, 96. 

In April, 144. 

J ack-o^ -Lantern* s Story, 98. 

June poems, 171. 

Little Folks of Other Lands, 47. 

LUUe Snawflakes, 135. 

Piccola, 125. 

Queer Neighbors, 151. 

September, 82. 

The Bill of Pare, 103. 

The Children's Hour, 36. 

The Fairies* Return, 78. 

The Land of Storybooks, 19. 

The Little Artist, 93. 

The Night Wind, 25. 

The Seasons, 119. 

The Swing, 3. 

What I Want to Be, 66. 
Poetry, how to write, 5. 
Politeness, 14, 41, 100. 
Posture, correct, 6, 48, 80. 
Pronouncing drills, 4, 28, 39, 41, 44, 
48, 66, 83; 94, 97, 100, 105, 106, 
112, 120, 142, 145, 148, 165. 
Punctuation 

apostrophe, 32, 33. 

capitals, 2, 5, 10, 58, 92, 104, 120. 



Punctuation — Continued 
hj^hen, 29, 30. 
period, 2, 69. 
question mark, 5, 69. 

Queer Neighbors (Elizabeth Rossiter), 

151. 
Question mark, 5, 69. 

Questions, 5, 69. 

Questions and answers, language 
game, 55. 

Rang, rung, correct use of, 68, 69. 
Riddles, 57, 59, 102, 147. 
Rimes, 68, 95, 96, 102, 103, 139. 

Safety First, 72, 73. 

Saint Valentine's Day, exercises for, 

139- 
Sang, sung, correct use of, 68, 69. 
Sank, sunk, correct use pf, 68, 69. 
Saw, correct use of, 10, 11. 
Scarecrow, The, 154. 
School bank, 50. 
School clubs, 83, 160. 
Seasons, The, 119. 
Sentence recognition, 52, 53. 
Sentences, how punctuated, 2, 5, 69. 
Sentences to finish, 75, 76, iii, 120, 

128. 
September (Helen Hunt Jackson), 82. 
Sharp Eyes Club, 83, 84. 
Silent reading, 34, 66, 89, 92, 121, 131, 

134, 136, 142, i49» 154, 162, 165. 
Snow Fairies' Magic, The, 131. 
So, superfluous use of, 9. 
Socialized recitations, see Group 

exercises. 
Spelling, correct, 3, 10, 33, 42, 58, 
86, 87, 92, 94, 120, 121, 124, 
. 128, 135. 
Spring, exercises for, 142-170. 
Spring Joke, A, 142. 
Stanza, 5. 
Stories for study 
A Spring Joke, 142. . 
Columbus, 87. 

George Washington and the Colt, 140. 
How We Came to Have Umbrellas, 

II. 
Our First Flag, 172. 
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Stories for study — Continued 

Stories of Lincoln, 137, 138. 

The Birds of Killingworth, 156. 

The Bishop of Bingen, 33. 

The First Thanksgiving, 109. 

The ScarecroWy 154. 

The Snow Fairies* Magic, 131. 

The Story the Oak Tree Told, 149. 

Why Some Trees are Evergreen, 122. 
Stories, study of, 13, 34, 90, no, 

121, 141. 
Stories to finish, 40, 52, 94, 162. 
Story-telling, 11-14, 47, S3i loS, 108, 
132, 136, 141, 142, 144, 159, 173. 

contests, 13, 91, 113. 

from pictures, 16-18, 62-64, 69, 

75, 76. 

from poems, 96, 97, 128. 

original stories, 99, 100. 
Sunmier, exercises for, 1 71-176. 
Swing, The (R. L. Stevenson), 3. 
SyUables, 29, 30. 

Thanksgiving Day, exercises for, 

103-119. 
Thanksgiving Fable, A (Oliver Her- 

ford), 107. 
Then, superfluous use of, 9. 
Those, correct use of, 56. 



Thrift, 49-54. 
Titles, 10. 

Unfinished rimes, 68, 95, 96, 102, 

103, 139. 
Unfinished sentences, 75, 76, iii, 112, 

120, 128, 162. 
Unfinished stories, 40, 52, 94, 162. 

Vacation plans, 80. 
Valentine rimes, 139. v 
Variety in expression, 8, 64, 141. 
Voice, see Enunciation. 

Was, were, correct use of, 153, 154. 
Washington's Birthday, exercises for, 

140-142. 
Whal I Want to Be, 66. 
Why Some Trees are Evergreen, 122. 
Winter, exercises for, 122-142. 
Word puzzles, language game, 67. 
Word study, 23, 27, 29, 30, 34, 38, 

39, 44, 46, 49, 56, 58, 66, 68, 

71, 95,'io4, 132, 135, 141, 145, 

150, 152-154, 159- 
Written compositions, 2, 18, 50, 52, 

53, 54, 59, 70, 72, 73, 75, 76, 78, 
79, 87, 99, los, 124, 133, 144, 

159. 
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